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Perspectives in American Education 


this book is one of a five-volume set published 
by Phi Delta Kappa as part of its national bicentennial 
year program. 

The other titles in the set are: 

The Purfjoses of Education, by Steplien K. Bailey 
Values in Education, by Ma.x Lcrner 

Alternatives in Education, by Vernon Smith, Robert Barr, and 
Daniel Burke 

Women in Education, lyv Patricia C. Se.xton 




Introduction 


The two Imndredth aiip- eersary of the American 
declaration of separation from the government of 
i^ngland has stimulated millions of words of senti¬ 
ment, analysis nostalgia, and expectation. Much of 
this verbal and pictorial outpouring has been a ki ,d 
of patriotic breast-heating. Most of it has been rhetoric 
Several years ago the leadership of Phi Delta Kappa 
announced its determination to offer a significant 
contribution to the bicentennial celebration in a series 
ot authoritative statements about major facets of Amer¬ 
ican education that would deserve the attention of 
serious scholars in education, serve the needs of 
neophytes in the profession, and survive as an impor¬ 
tant permanent contribution to the educational litera¬ 
ture. 


The Board of Directors and staff of Phi Delta Kappa 
the Board of Governors of the Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 
bonal Foundation, and the Project 76 Implementation 
Gommittee ail made important contributions to the 
creation of the Bicentennial Activities Program, of 
which this set of books is only one of seven notable 
projects. The entire program has been made possible 
Dy the loyal contributions of dedicated Kappans who 
volunteered as Minutemen, Patriots, and Bell Ringers 
according to the size of their donations and by the 
support of the Educational Foundation, based on the 
generous bequest of George Reavis. The purpose of 
the Foundation, as stated at its inception, is to contrib- 
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iite to a hotter unclerstaiKling of tlie ecliicati\’e process 
and the relation of education to human welfare. These 
five volumes should serve that purpose well. 

A number of persons should he recognized for their 
eontrilrtitioiv: to the success of this enterprise. The 
Board of Governors of the Foundation, under the 
leadership of Gordon Swanson, persevered in the early 
planning stages to insure that the effort would he 
made. Other members of the hoard during this period 
were Edgar Dale, Bessie Gahbard, Arliss Roaden, 
Howard Soule, Bill Turney, and Ted Gordon, now 
deceased. 

The Project ’76 Implementation Committee, whicdi 
wrestled successfulK’ with the myriad details of plan¬ 
ning, financing, and publicizing the seven activities, 
included David Clark, Jack Frymier, James Walden, 
Forbis Jordan, and Ted Gordon. 

The Board of Directors of Phi Delta Kappa, 1976 
to 1978, include President Bill L. Turne\', President- 
Elect Gerald Leischuck, Vice-Presidents William K. 
Poston, Rex K. Reckewey, and Ray Tohiason and 
District Representatives Gerald L. Berry, Jerome G. 
Kopp, James York, Cecil K. Phillips, Don Park, Philip 
G. Meissner, and Carrel Anderson. 

The major contributors to this set of five perspectives 
on American education are of course the authors. They 
have found time in busy professional schedules to 
produce suhstantial and memorable manuscripts, both 
scholarly and readable. They have things to say about 
education that are worth saying, and they have said 
them well. They have made a genuine contribution 
to the literature, helping to make a fitting contribution 
to the celebration of two hundred \ears of national 
freedom. More importantly, they have articulated ideas 
so basic to the maintenance of that freedom that they 
should he read and heeded as valued guidelines for 
the \'ears ahead, hopefully at least another two 
hundred. 

—Lowell Rose 

E.xecutive Secretary 
Phi Delta Kappa 
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Multicultural Education 


Sodolojrists writing in the 1940s and ’50s ah^^jt fu¬ 
ture trends in American societ\’ were sure that /^j^jerica 
was rapidly becoming a homogeneous society- pre¬ 

dicted that in a few decades, the separate "'hit^ gthoic 
groups would disappear by total assimilation in tl)^ dona- 
inant society. In 1945 W. Llo>d Warner and Si'ole 
wrote in The Social Systems of American Ethnic Q^^ups: 

The. future of American ethnic groups seems \,e 
limited; it is likely that they will be quickly 
Paradoxically, the force uf American equalif^*'iaijjgjjj^ 
which attempts to make all men American and alike, 
the force of our class order, which creates differ^j^^gg 
among ethnic peoples, have combined to dissolve ^ 
ethnic groups. 

Talcott Parsons predicted the gradual disappear^^^^g of 
the white ethnic groups. These minorities, he 
could not long endure as separate entities in a Q^^tral- 
ized and primary group; they must soon give way jjjg 
emerging technologically advanced society. Louis ^Virth 
concluded that the ghettos created by the J^^'isJ^ im¬ 
migrants represented their desire to transplaq^ the 
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^’‘''|hTAnu^rican"'_f’^vVhi>‘^^ V .admirable 
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^(.cof d a>K » i ^,()clj^ their ethnic 

out of heir n„iah\^or\^ ‘"‘kj 
'pities and identitv 

)V‘ 


111 

lay' 


, iVlcTit '.v !■ tli^’ k-t of die century, 

l"S oMcic ,t,„tff ,, „.here 

(Kit •'’‘‘■t ' .^'ttions litt'^sls I,. ’' to j rhey did not 
% «'<? 'wot?/, that’ were to 

'«d " ’.u'"tesee t*’^, Wo «!,>"£( studies were 

(alto tt '-r ‘ t" deoaeJe ‘ ^nr^w^t'ter j^ty had contin- 
we "• sVar;,Nn ‘“‘e Parsons, and 

uetle" ,e the^' S'^re "hite ethnic 

s "rnar indee/"dve’ ttadaV'disappeared, Brd 

>l"’or unforeseen ’’.J ht>'® Oee’’,cd. f 

"’“’ fallout from .."“fee, Y de''"‘°'T’"" ,^v 

tj;;,„ a new life " > 1 ,^ 

^ ns in America. . . . . v^, 

‘ . 1 i>> • the civil rights 

First ■" '";{;«ta„„ a";^,^,un‘;'yYcl 'rtially succes-S' 
r of IKf f"*- e ; ohtical and eco- 
fiil K„] ^ fil^S , ci'll l^tal enacted by 

"^aod federal money to 

, ' fKe. edit ‘^^nd R ftoic standards of 

i^prr^'’^ . ,1 '^^tion e-t a^'o^^^or white ethnic 
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se“‘T‘} r'bE"'* Th"* a"<l ,r f’l’mgans of "Black 
"■“"e?" and "Blaoh';"”f;a„ti''‘'-" 'VUa d""'?"/' '"“I 

F;;:„.ion to ne:;s'’»"ts”n?'Cf ^Jnl ^oTX 

,reciation ’ their Kalia,,. toilFl^wark and Ne,v 
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loyalty of the Jew s in America were greatly 
' .3 h>’ t^\■o traumatic extents 


b>' traumatic e\ents in their history, 

li b'’ 6 million Jews and the cre- 

atioiijj 


tlu 


^i\\i 

the 


' Israel. 


^ political and economic instability and 

established social values 
ba'’^* contributed to the search by the second 
and thij,j descendants of immigrants for 

values. Many of them apparently 
founcl e^),^„fort, a sense of belonging, and greater securit>' 
weddings, dance.s, and cultural or po- 
litical o\v^s sponsored by their respective ethnic groups 
1 ne oj^j I stable cu.storns and wa\*s of their respective 

their M 


respective 

-seem to pro\ide the needed anchor in 


r;epo baroni, a leader of Italian-Aniericans and 
1 re.sicl^:.j^^ the National Ce^nter for Urban Ethnic 
Studies^ l^ublic policy, as pursued by Con- 

federal goxeminent, neglects white ethnic 
groups aimed at sa\'ing the inner cities from 

decay j£»struction. In his \ iew, the federal goveiu- 
inent the substandard housing and poor schools 

of Serbs, and Slovaks, who, because of 

their ^^^^(iinic status, ha\*e no choice but stay in 

their in the inner cities. Baroni wrote that be- 

Ap^'j-ican problems were defined in the 

context (^£^povert>' and \'ice, it was impossible to deal 
^'Ith Issues in terms of distributing resources, 

among different groups. Andrew 
Greeley National Center for Opinion Research, 

who Writ ovtcn-si^cly on ethnicity and the white ethnics 
observed " ' 


t i.s* assumed that most ethnic groups ought to 
vanish (-t’pt Jews, blacks, Spanish-speaking Anieri- 
eans '^jncriean Indians) and since it is also assumed 
groups ha\‘e no contribution to make, it 
. wf^rtb learning anything about them. Italians 
provid^, \ Poles provide Polish jokes, and Irish pro- 
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\'icle corrupt politicians, . , . W ell they Vo all to go 

a\va>‘ too. 

CreeloN assails the forced assimilation of the immigrants 
and pokes fun at the melting pot “m' ih.” He argues that 
most blacks look upon revived ei .nic awareness as a 
white backlash because they fail to realize that the new 
ethnic awareness is due to the legitimization of cultural 
pluralism by the blacks, 

Barbara MikuLski, a member of the Baltimore City 
Council, pleads for the preservation of the ethnic neigh¬ 
borhoods with their churches, clubs, and taverns, and 
their special sets of values. She argues that ethnic pride 
and consciousness could provide a richness that America 
now lacks. 

Baroni, Crccley, and Mikulski make a convincing case 
about the revival of ethnicity and ethnic awareness, but 
their discussion of a rationale for a degree of separate¬ 
ness of the white ethnic groups is made dlHicuIt by their 
confusion in the use of the concepts of melting pot,” 
“assimilation,” and “cultural pluralism.” H is important 
to trace the historical origins of these concepts because 
the indiscriminate and often erroneous use of these key 
terms hjis obscured the important issue of the possible 
effect of revived ethnic feelings and loyalties on the fu¬ 
ture structure of the American society. For instance, inte¬ 
gration in housing patterns is not conducive to the survival 
of ethnic values. Ethnicity as expressed in belonging to the 
same chibs, organizations, churches, in separate religious 
and language schools, and in restaurants demands a cer¬ 
tain degree of segregation. For the Arnish in Pennsylvania 
and the Cajuns in Louisiana, the degree of self-segre¬ 
gation is great indeed. Ethnic-minded Jews, Poles, 
Greeks, Italians, and Lithuanians, when they move from 
their old inner-cit>* neighborhoods usually fhid other en- 
clav'es in other parts of the city or in the suburbs. Inte¬ 
grated neighborhoods, are—the truth must be stated- 
inimical to the survival of ethnic loyalties. This fact 
raises thv question of how to reconcile the legitimate 
aspirations of the ethnic groups to liv^e their lives as they 
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want to Ii\’o thoin and to ax’oid further polarization in 
our alread)' deeph’ divided and alienated societ\ Some 
see the solution in a “new pluralism." Before we tr\' to 
understand this concept, let's take a closer look at the 
"old" plurali.sin and other related concepts. 

The Concept of the Melting Pot 
In Beyond the Meltiufi Pot, published in 1957, Daniel F. 
Moynihan and .\athan Cdazer concluded after studying 
.se\eral major ethnic groups in .\ew York that the melt¬ 
ing pot theor\' was not a total success because ethnic 
loyalties were experiencing a re\’i\’al. 'I’hat thesis has 
since been .supported by other authors, .\ndrew Greeley 
in his U/n/ Can / They Be Like Us?, Peter Schrag in The 
Decline of the WASP, Michael \ovak in The Rise of the 
Unmeltahle Ethnics, while differing on some issues, all 
agree that tlie conception of the United States as a homo¬ 
geneous society* in which the separate immigrant cul¬ 
tures ha\*e melted and have become absorbed into a pre- 
tlominant culture is false. 

Michael \(^\‘ak has denounced I lie melting pot theory*, 
which, in his \iew. forced the children and grandchil¬ 
dren A various immigrant groups to renounce their ethnic 
mores and \*alues. .\o\'ak wrote that "grov\*ing up in 
America has been an as.sault upon m>’ sense of worthi¬ 
ness. In order to "make it' in the American societv, he 
had to deny his Slovak heritage and even to loosen his 
ties to his favnily. 

In hearings conducted by a House Subcommittee on 
Education considering the Ethnic Heritage Studies Bill, 
which became law in 1973, .several spokesmen for wliite 
ethnic groups re|)eatedl\* declared in their testimony that 
the "melting pot" concept was dead, and the entire 
melting pot theory was a myth. 'I'hey blamed the melting 
pot idea for driving the second and third generations of 
iinmigrants to assimilation into the homogenized main¬ 
stream American culture and to the desertion of their 
ethnic roots and heritage. Dr. Leonard Fein of Brandeis 
Unix’crsity testified that in spite of all the pressure for a 

la 
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“‘melted society,’ America remains a collection of groups, 
and not individuals, no matter how much liberals might 
wish it otherwise. * 

As we have said, some leaders of American Poles, 
Italians, Slovaks, Serbs, and others often use the term 
“Americanization” interchangeably with the concept of 
the melting pot. They equate the melting pot theory with 
the pressure exerted on the immigrants and their children 
and grandchildren to conform to the dominant Anglo- 
Saxon American culture. “Americanization for the im¬ 
migrants from Southern and Eastern Europe,” wrote 
Michael Novak, meant that they were “catechized, ca¬ 
joled and condescended to by guardians of good Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes. . . Former Congressman Roman 
Pucinski defined the problem in his testimony before the 
committee: “This country has to recognize that we are 
individual human beings and this effort of trying to 
homogenize us into a solid single mold, be it puritan, 
atheist, or Auglo-Saxon. or what have you, is a myth and 
if the country is falling apart at the seams today, it is 
only because we have tried to deny ethnicity.” Pucinski 
seems to blame the “myth" of the melting pot for all the 
ills that beset our society. The Rev. Jesse Jackson, an in¬ 
fluential black leader, has also denounced the melting 
pot theory. “The whole notion of a melting pot,” he 
states, “is perverted imagery. It has antagonized white 
people and black people because the melting pot is the 
integration concept . . . that evenbody will become one 
race, a new race made up of the different people in the 
world." The originators of the melting pot concept, of 
course, never intended it to include the blacks in America. 
They were (juite aware of the importance of the color 
factor. 'Phe theory envisaged the possible fusion of the 
“old" established American society and the waves of 
white immigrants who came to the L'nited States at the 
turn of the twentieth century. Because of the difference 
in skin color, it did not and does not make much sense 
to talk about the melting pot theory in relation to black 
children. 


MI'L'l'I-CI• L'FrRAL El)I'C:A'I'I()N 


Spokesmen for Anglo-Saxon or Nordic superiority 
u'ho uTote at the turn of the century had little difficulty 
in distinguishing between the melting pot and American- 
i/.ation theories as the>’ applied to the immigrants* Lead¬ 
ing American educators did not want the immigrants' 
children to fuse with the children of older American, 
Anglo-Saxon families. I hey wanted the inunigrants and 
their children to accept the Anglo-Saxon values and 
\\ ays of life and to forget their respective cultures. 

A distinguished historian of American education and 
an educational leader of great influence, EKvood P. Cub- 
berley ad\'ocated .m jnten.si\e effort to Americanize the 
children of the immigrants. He clearly understood the 
difference between Americanization and the melting pot. 

I he former he ad\*ocated, and the latter he rejected. 

In his book, C/mngmg Conceptions of Education. 
Chibberley wrote: 

Ab()\it ISSii. tlu* eharaeter of our immigration from 
the north of Europe dropped off rather abrupt!)’ and in 
its place immigration from the south and east of Europe, 
set in and soon developed into a great .stream. After 
1880, southern Italians * d Sicilians; people from all 
parts of that medley of races known as the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian EmiJire: Czechs. Moravians. Slovaks, Poles. Jews, 
Hiithenians. C.roatjans. Servians (sic). Dalmatians. Sloven- 
ians. Magyars, Houmanians. .Austrians . . . began to come 
in great numbers. 

I he southern and eastern Europeans are a \’er\* dif¬ 
ferent t\'pe from the north Europeans who preceded 
them. Illiterate, docile, lacking in self-reliaT v c and ini¬ 
tiative and posse.ssing none of the Anglo-'K itonic con- 
ce|)tions of law, order and go\*ernmeiit. their coming has 
served to dilute tremendously our national stock, and to 
corrupt our civic life. . . . 

Our ta.sk is to break up their groups or settlements, 
to a.ssiniilate and to amalgamate these people as part of 
our American race, and to implant in their children, so 
far as can be done, the .Anglo-Saxon conceptions of 
righteousiie.ss. law end order and popular government, 
and to awaken in them rev erence for our democratic in- 
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slilUlions and tor those things in onr national life which 
we as people hold to be of abiding worth. 

Review.s praised Ciibberle\'’s work, and few, if any, 
challenged his xenophobic references to immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe or his notions about the 
docility and the lack of initiative of the millions of Ital¬ 
ians, Poles, Greeks, and Jews who in fact adjusted them- 
seKes to the .American en\'ironment with relative ease. 
Cubberley was not asked to clarify his use of the terms 
“our national stock” or “.\merican race,” or to prove his 
assumption about the de\otion of the Nordics to the 
“,\nglo-Saxon conception of righteousness, law and 
order.” Even if the Hills, the Harrimans, the Rockefel¬ 
lers, and the Morgans were not “robber barons,” their 
careers were not marked by unwaxering support of 
Anglo-Saxon \ irtues. 

Cubberley felt that the obligation of the public schools 
in areas of great immigrant concentrations was to as¬ 
similate the children of the newcomers into the superior 
“American race.” His \iew was generally accepted by- 
school administrators and teachers. On the whole, they 
shared Cubberley s contempt for the cultures, values, and 
mores of the immigrants. Clearly, these influential 
.Americans who dealt directly with the immigrants and 
their children did not beliex e in the melting pot concept. 
They faxored Americani'/ing or Anglo-Saxoni'/ing of the 
immigrants. 

One of the most outspoken adx’ocates of Americanization 
ancl an opponent of the influence of ethnic factors on Ameri¬ 
can politics xvas i'heodore Rooscxelt. In a speech gixen in 
1910, xx hich he entitled “.Americanism,” Roosex elt said: 

TIrtu is IK) room in the coiinlrx’ for hyphenated .Ameri¬ 
canism. Our allegiance must he piirelx' to the liiiled 
.Stales, l-'or an .American cili'/.en to xole as a German- 
.AiiR'rican. an Iri.sh-.Ameriean, or an Ilalian-.Ainerican is to 
be a traitor to .American inslilulions and those lix phenalcd 
.Americans xxiio lerrori'/.e politicians bx' threats of the 
foreign xole are engaged in treason to the .American re- 
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Ethnic groups, Poles, Jews, Greeks, blacks, Chicanos 
have paid no heed to Roosevelt’s injunctions. They con¬ 
sider it to be within their rights as American citizens to 
suiJport the ethnic causes which thev esijouse. A.s a rule, 
they arc com inced that tlieir jjarticular objectix es in 
foreign jjolicx’ which the\' {jursue are consistent with the 
best interests of the United States. 

Of course, most immigrants, e\en those who were 
determined to preserve their ethnic identity and who 
cherished their group values, did find it desirable or 
nece.s.sar\' to adjust to the .American societx- and to the 
American way of life. 

In an e.ssay in Ethnic Group Politics (edited by Barley 
and Katz), Oscar Handlin described ‘A subtle process of 
adjustment [that] found each immigrant group drifting 
aaay from the particularities of its heritage and reaching 
out toward a more general \iew of itself that would con¬ 
firm and strengthen its place in the whole society.” There 
is ample exidence to indicate that in nearly all of the 
ethnic immigrant groups many indixiduals wanted to be¬ 
come Americanized fully or in part as soon as possible. 
They xxanted their children to speak English, to play base¬ 
ball, and to dex elop a taste for hamburgers. The traditional 
large-scale Fourth of Julx- celebrations had no more en¬ 
thusiastic participants than many thousands of nexx'Iy ar- 
rixed Jexvs, Irish, Italians, Poles, and others. 

Jane .Addams, the founder and director of Hull House 
in Chicago, had a more sophisticated and more perceptive 
insight as to the place and the needs of the immigrants, 
both adults and children, xvith xvhom she xx'orked. She had 
a better appreciation of the actual xvorking of the melting 
pot theory than did Cubberley and the school superinten¬ 
dents of large city school systems. While her friend and 
associate John Pexvey' shoxved little interest in the educa¬ 
tion of immigrant children, Jane Addams dexoted a great 
deal of her time to the study of the problem. Miss Addams, 
living and xx orking in the midst of the immigrant ghettos, 
dexeloped a respect for her clients and for their respec- 
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live cultures. She tells in her autobiography that loving 
and admiring Abraham Lincoln, as she did from her youth, 
she would aKva\'s tell the immigrant children to be proud 
of theT past and of their cultural heritage as Lincoln was 
proud of his youth in Kentucky, Indiana, and on the Illinois 
prairies. She deplored the forced isolation and alienation 
oi the immigrants. In her view, their withdrawal into their 
enclaves was their response to the ridicule and contempt 
that the\‘ suffered from infin»'n?vial elements of the domi¬ 
nant societN*. She deplored the fact that intense dislike of 
the immigrants made the children and grandchildren of 
the newcomers ashamed of their heritage, their parents, 
their culture, and their customs. 

Tlie residents and the staff at Hull House were obli¬ 
gated to do chores for the families of the immigrants, to 
help the sick and the infirm, to take care of the small 
children while mothers were away, and even to prepare 
bodies for burial. Jane Addams saw this service as bene¬ 
ficial to her staff because it gave them an opportunity to 
get to know and to appreciate the life and the culture of 
the immigrants. Americanization to Jane Addams did not 
mean Anglo-Saxoni/ing the immigrants. To be sure she 
hoped to acculturate the immigrants and their children to 
the American society and its mainstream culture but she 
was convinced that America as a nation was still in a 
process of dynamic change and that the immigrants had 
much to contribute to the emergent and forming American 
culture. It is in this sense that Jane Addams used and 
understood the “melting pot” concept long before it be¬ 
came a widely u.sed term. 

The idea of America as a melting pot was first used by 
John de Crevecoeur who wrote in 1756, “Here in America 
individuals of all nations are melted into a new race of 
men.” That concept was elaborated upon by Israel Zang- 
will, a Briti^ writer wlio in 1908 wrote a pla\’ entitled 
The Melting Fat. The play was produced on Broadway and 
met with great success. In the play, the hero, a young 
Jewish violinist, an immigrant from Russia, speaks the.se 
lines: 
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America is (Joci’s Cnicibie. the ^reat Melting Pot where 
all the races of Europe are melting and reforming! Here 
you stand good folk, think I. when I see you at Ellis Island, 
here \'oii stand, in your fifty groups, with your fifty lan¬ 
guages and histories, and \’our fift\* blood hatreds and 
ri\’a!ries. But you won’t be long like that, brothers, for 
these are the fires of Cod you come to—these are the fires 
of Cod, fig for your feuds and \'endettas! Ge. man and 
Frenchmen. Iri.shinen and English. Jews and Russians, into 
theOiicible with you all! God is making the American. 

I'here is little common ground between ZangwilTs melt¬ 
ing pot theory and Cubberley s theory of Americanization, 
his assumption of the exist( ncC of an American race, his 
belief in .Anglo-Saxon superiority, or his advocacy of the 
use of .schools to Americanize v<;e children of the immi¬ 
grants. W hile Cubberley looked with contempt on the cul¬ 
tural heritage of the immigrants and demanded their as¬ 
similation into the Anglo-Saxon dominant culture, Zangwill 
welcomed the contributions of Italians, Poles, Jews, Rus¬ 
sians, SIo\'aks, and others. I'he melting pot theory assumed 
that American culture was like a mighty river that grate¬ 
fully receives the variety of flows from the many tributary 
rixers representing the various cultures of the immigrant 
groups. According to Zangwill, the constant input of the 
tributaries changes and enriches the great river. The im¬ 
migrant* are not forced to become Americans by deser¬ 
tion of Vueir cultures, but b\ the melting or adjusting of 
their cultural heritages to the dominant culture. This pro¬ 
cess would eventually produce a unique, superior race and 
a superior culture. ‘The real American,** Zangwill wrote, 
“has not yet arrived. He is only in the Crucible. I tell you— 
he will be the fusion of all races, perhaps the coming 
superman.'* 

The adxocates of the melting pot theory* deplored the 
hatreds and feuds that the immigrants brought with them 
from Europe and perpetuated in America, but they ac¬ 
knowledged that there was much good in their respective 
cultures. They believed that the new, emerging American 
culture must be built not on the destruction of the cultural 
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\aliies and mores of the \ arious immigrant groups but on 
their fusion with the existing American civilization, which 
itself was never purely Anglo-Saxon but a product of the 
interaction of Anglo-Saxon elements with the French, the 
Irish, the Dutch, the American Indians, and the blacks. 

The melting pot concept presupposes respect for the 
cultural heritage of the immigrants because it accepts their 
intrinsic values and their potential contribution to the cul¬ 
tural melting process, which was and is taking place on 
American soil. This process en\ isaged the emergence of a 
new American people from the crucible of American plural¬ 
istic society. 

Finally, the melting pot theorists rejected the notion, 
expressed by Cubberlev' and other nativist spokesmen, of 
the superiority of the Nordic, Anglo-Saxon race. In the 
burning fires of the malting pot, all races were equal—all 
were reshaped, and molded into a new entity. Readiness 
to sacrifice part of one’s ethnic culture for the common 
good was recpiired, but in the process of creating a new 
nation, all cultures and all cultural strains were important 
factors. 


The “Americanization” Idea 

The confusion between the terms “Americanization” 
and the melting pot has recently become so widespread 
that it makes an intelligent discussion of ethnicity, of 
ethnic education or “multi-cultural” education difficult, if 
not impossible. Those who proclaim that the melting pot 
idea was a myth or that it is dead obviously confuse that 
idea with the theory of Americanization. They are ob¬ 
viously unaware that Zangvvills term, which was conse¬ 
quently refined and elaborated upon by sociologists into a 
social theory, aroused strong opposition among the ad¬ 
vocates of outright Americanization of the immigrants. 

In 1926, Henry Pratt Fairchild, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished American sociologists of his time, published a 
book entitled The Melting, Pot Mistake, w’hich met with 
great critical acclaim. Fairchild argued that while the racial 
makeup of th^ American people would be hard to define. 
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an American nationality did exist, based on Nordic or 
Anglo-Saxon cultural values and mores. The American na¬ 
tion, according to Fairchild, was formed principally by 
immigrants from England, Ireland, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries. But “beginning about 1882,” he 
wrote, "the immigration problem in the United States has 
become increasingh- a racial problem in two distinct ways, 
first by altering profoundly the Nordic predominance in 
the American population, and second b\’ introducing vari¬ 
ous new elements which are .so different from an\- of the 
old ingredients that even small quantities are deeply sig¬ 
nificant. 1 hese ‘ new elements' consisted of Italians, 
Poles, and Jews, who were coining to the United States 
in large numbers. “The American people," Fairchild ar¬ 
gued, “have since the revolution resisted any threat of 
dilution by a widely different race and must continue to 
do so in the case of large-scale immigration. If they fail to 
do so, the American nation would face the beginning of 
the [irocess of mongrelization.” 

I he “melting pot" idea, according to Fairchild, was 
“slowly, insidiously, irresistably eating away the very heart 
of the United States. What was being melted in the great 
.Melting Pot, losing all form and symmetry, all beauty and 
character, all nobility and usefulness, was the American 
nationality itself." 

What the immigrants had to be told, with great kind¬ 
ness and full consideration, according to Fairchild, was 
that they were welcome to the United States under the 
condition that the\' would renounce their respective cul¬ 
tural \alues and embrace the dominant culture fi ged by 
the predominantly Nordic American people since its in¬ 
dependence. The American public schools must be made 
the effective tools of achieving this objective, at least as 
far as the children of the immigrants were concerned. And 
this process must be accomplished as fast as possible. 

Obviously, the melting pot concept and theory had a 
different meaning for Fairchild than it has for those who 
write on behalf of the white ethnic groups today. 

Howexer, for many immigrants in the '20s and ’30s, 
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or at least for those who wished to maintain their ethnic 
identity, neither the Americanization concept, nor the 
melting pot theory were acceptable. That was particularly 
true of some Jews, Poles, Italians, Slovaks, Greeks, Serbs, 
Croatians, and others. For many of them, Americanization 
meant forceful assimilation, the acceptance of a cultural 
gap, and often a rift between the older and the younger 
generation. The melting pot theory, while predicated on 
an attitude of respect for ethnic cultures, also envisioned 
as the end result of the process an emergence of a new, 
fused American culture. That fact presented a serious 
dilemma for many segments of the ethnic groups. Jews, 
for instance, wished to remain a distinct ethnic and reli¬ 
gious group, but, like the Poles and Italians, they wanted 
to be and to be considered by the general community as 
full-fledged members of the American society and the 
.American nation. 


“Unity in Diversity” 

The theory of “cultural pluralism,” developed princi¬ 
pally by Horace M. Kallen, offered the most attractive 
solution to this dilemma. Accepting the existence of a 
mainstream .American culture, Kallen maintained that the 
dominant culture would benefit from coexistence and con¬ 
stant interaction with the cultures of the ethnic groups. 
Kallen stressed that he was not advocating the multi¬ 
cultural antonomous pattern of the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire. On the contrary, he repeatedly used the term “unity 
in diversity.” The various ethnic groups would accept and 
cherish the common elements of American cultural, poli¬ 
tical. and social mores as represented by the public 
schools, but they would by their own efforts support sup¬ 
plemental education for their young to preserve their 
ethnic cultural awareness and x alues. 

1'he recent re-emergence of strong ethnic loyalties in 
a number of white ethnic groups, the passage by Congress 
of the 1973 Ethnic Heritage Studies Bill, make it neces¬ 
sary to clarify th? terms and concepts used in the discus¬ 
sion of ethnic or multi-cultural studies to be introduced into 
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our schools. It secnis especially important to be 
about the historical origin and the correct nici^oing 
concepts and theories of Aniericani/ation, the Melti^j^ 
and Cultural Pluralism. 

Ethnic .studies have a place in the curriculum 
schools, especially where parents and children <^loij^gnd 
their introduction. But it makes little scn.sc for 
spokesmen of the ethnic groups to deny, in 19T6, the ^.^is- 
tence of a mainstream American culture. Monsigoor Q^^-no 
Baroni, a leader in the moxement for the introducti^^^^ pf 
ethnic studies in .schools and universities, coninient^j^j jn 
connection with the pa.ssage by Congress of ^be fi(.j^jiic 
Meritage .Studies Bill that the new 'proj^rani b' ihe fjr.st 
significant step taken by the federal goxemnicnt in 
niziny; the nece.ssity for a pluralistic education ij^ 
society." Father Baroni ma\- be doing harm to his 
Instead of modestly asking that in tho.se areas ij^ 
country, mostly in a number of big cities, where the 
centration of ethnic groups is large and cohesive, o’art.p^jHy 
prepared ethnic studies be introduced and esporini^j^^^j 
with. Monsignor Baroni assumes that America is. or jj. 
coming, a multi-ethnic .society. It is easy to predict 
unless ethnic spokesmen adopt a more modest 
the Ethnic Heritage Studies Bill will not be re-funde,^ j^y 
Congress. It .seems essential to acknowledge the o-sist^^^..^ 
of a mainstream American culture, which, because 
melting pot was basically .succe.ssful, is not an 
Sa.xon culture but an Am rj^-an culture. This 
culture rests on the bedrock of Anglo-Saxon traditjjps 
in language, law, and lore, but it has been greatly 
fied and enriched by -nfusions from many bnmij>j,^j,t 
cultures. I oday, that ntauistream culture is .so secure 
it can easily afford and would probably benefit froiii 
endeaxors of .some ethnic groups to preserve their 
cultural heritage and \alues. But as Senator 
Scheiker, of Pennsx Ivania, the author of the Ethnic 
tage Studies Bill stated on the floor of the Senate, 
objectixe of his bill xvas to unite and not to dixide 

Kallen’s slogan, unity in dixersity, is as important 
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The New Ethnicity and 
the Story of the Major 
Immigrant Groups 


For , years, stressing ethnic separateness was 

frowneo} in the American society. This was true in 

politics particularly in schools. 

*\ative Gernian, Yiddish, or Russian accents, or the 

Italian of speech were ridiculed in humor magazines 

and by f, • ^Jians on the stage and radio. 

fc and their children were expected to learn 
to speaj^^*^^ y^foerican language properly, to dress and be¬ 
have acc^^^ n^ established American patterns, and 

to cheri k'^Arneri*^^*^ institutions and established American 
heroes, ^ ^-(.olarly Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoh. 
Often, n^^*^ yymericans expected the immigrants to extoll 
America jjie best and greatest country in the world. 
Criticisjj^ ^ United States by an immigrant would usu¬ 
ally evok° {j,e response, “If you don’t like it here, why 
don’t yQ ® back to where you came from?’’ Observing 
some of relatives and friends grow rich and influen- 

. c* looked on America as a land of great 


tial. 


'^^hiigrants 
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opportunity for economic and social advancement. Immi¬ 
grants, especiall>- those who came from economically de¬ 
pressed countries of central and southern Europe, ac¬ 
knowledged and readily accepted the domination of the 
Anglo-Sa.\on Protestants in American business, politics, 
and society. 

Gradually, however, since the rise of Hitler and Mus¬ 
solini, the dismemberment of the British Empire, and the 
rise of free countries in Asia and Africa, a crisis of con¬ 
fidence de\'eloped in Western Europe and in America. .The 
assassination of President Kennedy, Vietnam, and growing 
crime and economic instability contributed to disillusion¬ 
ment with the Anglo-Sa.\on or WASP leadership, the 
WASP ethic and culture. 

The decline of the importance and influence of Anglo- 
Saxon elements in American political, economic, and social 
life has resulted in the increased cohesiveness and in¬ 
fluence of the white ethnic groups, which are overwhelm¬ 
ingly non-Protestant. The diminished status of the Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants has provided the opportunity for ethnics 
to move into positions of importance in many areas of 
political and eco mic life of the country. 

As a result o. the increased militancy of white ethnic 
minorities, the old established supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon elements of the American society in politics, educa¬ 
tion, and literature (but not in the economy) is being seri¬ 
ously challenged. Professor Henry May devotes the first 
pages of his book. The End of American Innocence, to a 
description of a dinner given by Harper Brothers in New 
York, on March 3, 1912, in honor of William Dean Howells, 
the most prominent literary figure of the time. He was 
honored on his seventy-fifth birthday, and the guest speaker 
was President William Howard Taft. Among the 400 guests 
were Ida Tarbell, Herbert Croly, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Charles Francis Adams, Ogden Mills Reid, Alfred Mahan, 
the writer Winston Ghurclbll, and James Branch Gabell. 
Letters were read from Thomas Hardy and Henry James. 
In his speech, Howells spoke of his acquaintance with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph V\’aldo Emerson, Artemus 
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Ward, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Francis Parkman, Walt 
Whitman, Mark Twain, and others. I'he New York Times 
noted the next day: “Nearly exeryone in the hall knew 
everyone else." And well they might, since this was a 
nearly homogeneous Anglo-Saxon Protestant group. Abra¬ 
ham Cahan, the editor of the Yiddish Forward, and a well- 
known writer, inii.st have felt cpiite ill at ease at this W ASP 
gathering. 

If in 1976, sixty-four years later, the publishing house 
that sponsored the Howells dinner decided to invite 400 
writers and intellectuals to honor the memory of Edmund 
Wilson, the recently departe 1 distinguished critic and 
writer, the list of the invited guests w’ould undoubtedly 
include James Dickey, John Updike, W illiam Buckley, Jr., 
Mary McCartlix , William Styron, Gore \4dal, Truman Ca¬ 
pote, but also Saul Bellow, Philip Roth, Bernard Malamud, 
Irxing Kristol, Norman Niailer, Herman Wouk, Ralph Elli¬ 
son, and James Baldwin. Jason Epstein, the editor of the 
New York Review of Books, would be on the guest list, 
as would Norman Podhoretz, the editor of the Commen¬ 
tary, Some spokesmen for ethnic groups would consider 
the contrast between the two exents significant enough to 
cite it as evidence of the decline of Anglo-Saxon Protest¬ 
ant domination. They xxz nld expre.ss no regret at this 
dex elopment. In fact, the i, lear implication xvould be “good 
riddance." 

Dean Leonard Chrobot of Saint Marx's College, in 
Orchard Lake, Michigan, xxoiild probably .see in the dinner 
a confirmation of his viexx’ that America is moving axvay 
from the Anglo-Saxon pattern and becoming a multi-ethnic 
society. “American Chanxinisin is dxing," Father Chrobot 
said in his testimony. “Yankee ethnocentrism, xxhich be- 
liexes in the inherent superiority of its oxxm group, and 
looks xx ith contempt on other cultures, must be finally 
buried." The comments of Chrobot on this comj)lex issue 
are rather routine and superficial, but Michael Novaks 
careful analxsis in The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics of 
the deep schism and contradictions between the W'ASP 
ethic and the structure of xalne and belief of the sons and 
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grandsons ot immigrants from central and southern Europe, 
deserves serious consideration. Almost painfulh*, but with 
a sense of profound relief, Xo\'ak confesses that he and 
his fellow ethnics have a negative gut reaction to the 
fundamental tenets of what he defines as the Anglo- 
Sax(ai credo. The>’ resent and reject the W ASP ideal of 
success as a worthwhile goal of life and doubt the ability 
of the .American societ>' to transform its members and 
especialK* immigrants into better people deeply committed 
to individual and national progress. The ethnics, Novak 
tells us, do not want '‘to keep cool," and the>' resent 
the Puritan preference for self-restraint over the free 
exi)re.ssion of emotions. Moral indignation at occasionai 
\'iol(>nce. corrui)tion, and other evidence of basic human 
weaknesses is alien to them. In fact, No\*ak says that 
“Protestant-Arnerican nnths of success and self-help re- 
(piired the immigrants to change their com ])tion of them¬ 
selves, their families and society." Me is delighted that in 
this age of militant ethnicit>’, the ethnics (and he jo>*fnlly 
includes himself) can finalK* throw off these restraints and 
be theinseK es. 

No\'ak berates the American Catholic Church, which, 
in his view, is ruled by Irish bishops who have accepted 
the W ASP values of order, calm, and rationalit>’ and have 
imposed on the ethnic groups a Catholic worship that 
leaves the worshippers unfulfilled and resentful. The cen¬ 
tral European and the southern European immigrants and 
many of their descendants believe, Novak tells us, in a 
pa^au Catholicism with its stre.ss on religious processions, 
mystery ceremonies, and an unabashed worship of the 
Madonna. “1‘he Irish are pagans like the Slavs, the Ital¬ 
ians and the Creeks," according to Novak, "but pagans 
who have allowed their church to make Christianity an 
agent of order and cleanliness rather than an agent of 
nnstery. ghostlir ^ . fear, terror and pa.ssion, which at its 
l)est it was." 

M first glance, there ma>* be some attraction in this 
plea for a more passionate, more meaningful religious e.\- 
perience, but the "p^^g^n" Catholicism of pre-war Poland, 
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Lithuania, Slovakia, and other places in Europe had its 
dark and hlood>’ side, which Novak chooses to ignore. A 
large measure of superstition and an e\'en larger measure 
of intolerance were built into this version of Catholic faith. 

’’Pagan ” Catholicism in central and southern Europe 
made no distinction between nationality and religion, and 
Catholicism in many of the countries of central and south¬ 
ern Europe was the religion. It meant that all instruction 
in elementary schools and g\*nmasia (the high schools) be¬ 
gan with the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer during which 
the non-C]atholic boys and girls in class were required to 
stand at attention whHe their Catholic peers stood with 
their hands folded in a required stance. Obviously, the 
non-('atholic children had a feeling of alienation, Novak’s 
apotheosis ot that ancient, passionate but thoroughly in¬ 
tolerant Catholicism needs some thoughtful analysis. 

'Fhe .\nierican Catholic Church has accei)ted many re¬ 
forms and is exi;eriencing a profound upheaval, which only 
its communicants can judge and evaluate. But the Catholic 
Church operating under the principle of separation of 
church and state, in a country with a Protestant majority, 
can well be lauded and not condemned for stressing ra- 
tionalit\\ s('lf-restraint, and tolerance. 

.Novak’s plea for a freer rein on emotions is not limited 
to religion. It extends to other aspects of life: ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon fears oveqjopulation and crowding. . . . Not so the 
Italian, the Slav, the Spaniard, the Creek. Southern and 
Eastern Europeans have a far more attitude to 

life. Even for those who have some re.serv’ations about 
the .Anglo-Saxons and their airs of superiority, the WASP 
ethic looks surprisingly attractive when contrasted with 
the “pagan Catholic ethic” of .Novak and his allies. At 
least in the former, there is a chance of making it, in 
reasonable health and security, to a reasonably old age. 
Of course. .Noxak would argue, as he has, that non-W’ASPs 
can make it in our society only on the terms laid down b\* 
the U’ASP-dominated society. 

X’irtualh* no word has a more sinister connotation in 
.Novak’s x'ocabulary than “Americanization.” d"he same is 
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true of most of the vocal ethnic spokesmen. Novak merely 
articulates more clearly and more frankly the theme re¬ 
peated in speeches of nian\' ethnic leaders, that to Poles, 
Slavs, Serbs, Italians, and others, Americanization has 
meant that they were “catechized, cajoled and conde¬ 
scended to by quadrons of good Anglo-Saxon attitudes. 

. . . The entire experience of becoming American is sum¬ 
marized in the experience of being made to feel guilty.” 

Dr. Rudolph Vecoli, Professor of History at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota and President of the American-Italian 
Historical Associarion, stated in his testimony before Con¬ 
gressman Pucinski s committee that Americanization, which 
he termed “forcible assimilation,” was a dismal failure. 
He compared the effort to prepare the immigrants for the 
passing of the naturalization examinations to the efforts of 
the Germans to Germanize the Poles or the efforts of the 
Hungarians to Mag>'arize the .Slovaks. “Americanization” 
is used by ethnic spokesmen ai. a synonym for the “melt¬ 
ing pot idea,” and is considered an effort to deprive the 
immigrants and their descendants of their pride and knowl¬ 
edge of their ethnic roots and heritage. 

Many of the political and the intellectual leaders of 
the ethnic groups are gleefully proclaiming the failure of 
the melting pot theor>'. The continued existence of the 
ethnic groups and their militant reawakening are cited as 
decish c proof of the demise of the melting pot myth. 

Ethnic leaders proclaim, to the delight of their audi¬ 
ences, the end of the pre-eminence of the WASPs in 
America. They paint a picture of the American society as 
stricken b\* a variety of afflictions, including the question¬ 
ing of long established moral values, the decline in pa¬ 
triotism, a growing disunit\, and the alienation of the 
young. All these are allegedK* the result of the misguided 
emphasis on W ASP values, of the suppression of ethnic 
differences, and of the attempt to “homogenize” America, 
The saK ation is seen in a return to the ethnic roots. 

The rise of often fierce ethnic loyalties among many 
millions of descendants of immigrant groups is related to 
their fears, dilemmas, and unfulfilled aspirations. These 
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differ from ^roiip to group but all of them can be under¬ 
stood only upon the background of the histor>’ and the 
nature of their original immigration into the United States. 
To look to history as a source of enlightenment for a com¬ 
plex contemporary societal phenomenon has not been 
popular in recent \'ears. History and the teaching of history' 
ha\e been under intense attack. Many would have us be¬ 
lieve that \"oItaire, a brilliant historian, was serious when 
be inside his flippant remark: History is the tricks we play 
on the dead.” 

Some social scientists argue that history has little or 
nothing to teach us about contemporary affairs, while the 
social sciences like sociology and political science address 
themselves to the solution of some of the most vexing con¬ 
temporary societal issues. The state of affairs in our coun¬ 
try' and in the world today lends only limited support to 
the assertion that history offers no help. Whatever the 
broader ramifications of this dispute between the histor¬ 
ians and the social scientists may be, the present status 
and the problems of the major \\’hite ethnic groups in 
America cannot be understood without a long backward 
look at their respectixe histories. To a large extent, it is 
the nature and the stor}* of their original mass immigra¬ 
tions to America that determined their pre.sent status and 
even their future. 


The Italian-Americans 

I he problerns and dilemmas faced by Italian-Americans 
today can be understood only by reference to the peculiar 
history of Italian immigration into the United States. The 
immigration from Italy came between 1880 and 1910. In 
that relati\*ely short period of thirty years, 4.5 million Ital¬ 
ians came to Anierica. 1 hey came almost exclusively from 
southern Italy, mainly from the island of Sicily and from 
the regions of Abru/.zi, Calabria, and Campania. In the 
course of history, Sicily was governed by Greeks, Cartha¬ 
ginians, Romans, \'andals, Arabs, Spaniards, Austrians, 
F'renchmen, and others. To sur\’ive, the Sicilian peasants 
had to leam to hate, ignore, and outfox their rulers and to 
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distrust all levels of authority. The only entities that mat¬ 
tered were the family and the \illage. Only in the lo\e and 
solidarity of the “famiglia” (the immediate family and all 
the "blood” relatives) could one eke out a living and have 
a measure of security in a hostile environment. Beyond 
the family was the loose association of the villages; be¬ 
yond that, all was enemy territory. 

The Sicilian and other southern Italian immigrants to 
.\merica v\ere overwhelmingly peasants, contadini, and 
artisans, arti^iani, who came from the poorest regions of 
Italy in order to escape povertv’ and e.xploitation. But un¬ 
like the millions of Jews who immigrated to the United 
States almost at the same time from the v\Tetched villages 
of Poland, Russia, Lithuania, and Hungary, the Italian 
peasants loved their sun-baked villages, and many of them 
longed to return. Some had no desire to settle in America 
permanently. Thev’ worked hard in the land of Columbus, 
saved as much monev’ as thev’ could and then returned to 
their villages as “rich” Americans. 

Between 1908 and 1916, several hundred thousand 
Italians returned to their native land. 'I’he publicity given 
to this e.xodus of Italians to the Old Country was greeted 
v\ ith anger bv- the American press and public. 'I’he ridiculed 
"dagos," "wops,” the “leftovers of Southern Italy,” were 
now accused of ingratitude to America, of e.xploiting the 
economic opportunitv’ that this countrv’ gave them and tak¬ 
ing their nev\ly acquired resources back to their country 
of origin. Fhe nativists and the .xenophobes had added 
ammunition for their constant attacks on the “uncouth" 
and “unciv ilized” immigrants. 

I’he adjustment of this mass of southern Italians to 
America v\c)uld have been difficult even v\1thout the added 
handicaps of animositv' and ridicule. I’hev’ v\ere mostly 
illiterate workers who could only do unskilled labor. They 
v\'orked hard and v\ ere paid little, building railroads and 
toiling on construction jobs, Even those among them v\ho 
were .skilled masons, bricklayers, and stonecutters were 
e.xploited bv- the padrones, their ov\n labor bosses. 'I’he 
padrone v\as a job contractor v\-ho recruited the v\orkers 
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and dealt with the American employers. Man\' of the 
pad rones were ruthless e.xploiters of their compatriots while 
others helped them to find their way in the new environ¬ 
ment. 

Paced with these enormous difficulties in a strange and 
largely hostile environment, the Italian immigrants made 
e\ery effort to hold on to their old wa\ s of life, to preserve 
the elaborate mores of the “la famiglia.” To do that, they 
settled in closely knit Italian neighborhoods, which the\- 
considered e.s.sential to their spiritual comfort, peace of 
mind, and e\ en survival. In .New York, they U\ed on Mul¬ 
berry Street, and on Tenth Avenue in a “Little Italy,” in 
St. Louis they .settled in “Dago Hill," and in other cities 
their .settlements were known as “Woptowns” and “Mac¬ 
aroni Hills." In 1887, the Chicago Herald complained of 
the “na.st\’ and cheap living” in Chicago’s Little Italy, in 
the area bordered by Halstead, Polk, and 12th streets. 

In these sealed off enclaves, Sicilian Italians guarded 
their comple.x system of family, social, and religious rela¬ 
tions developed over centuries of the turbulent history- of 
their island. The solidarity of the family and strict familial 
loyalty were constantly stressed. The values and customs 
and the rigid “honor code” were used to presen-e their 
famiUes from disintegration and to resist the onslaught of 
precipitous assimilation of the young into the Anglo-Saxon 
culture and enx ironment. To counteract the enormous pull 
of the American environment and the attraction of oppor¬ 
tunities for success and advancement in the outside world, 
Italian immigrant parents ridiculed the world of the Yankees 
and often did all they legally could to limit the years of 
school attendance. Italian boys were encouraged to go to 
work as early as po.ssible to add to the family’s income 
and the girls were taken out of school at the end of the 
legally mandated school attendance. Public schools were 
considered by many Italian immigrant families as breeding 
grounds of atheism and immorality. 

The life of the immigrants centered around the family 
and the church. While the men remaaied cynical and dis¬ 
dainful of the clergy, as only devout Italians can be, for 
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the women and children the church was the center of their 
lives. The church was important, but it was the larger 
family that was the source of comfort and security to im¬ 
migrants suffering from pangs of severe culture shock. 
Sundays, particularly, were divided almost equally betw^een 
church and family. 

Mario Puzo, in The Fortunate Pilgrim, a brilliant novel 
centering on the life of the new Italian immigrant families, 
describes a New York street in “Little Italy” on a Sunday 
afternoon: 

Tenth .\venue open all the way to the river at Twelfth 
with no intervening wall to give shade, was lighter than 
other avenues in the city and hotter during the day. Now 
it was deserted. ITie enormous midday Sunday feast would 
last to four oclock, what with nuts and wine and telling 
of family legends. Some people were visiting more fortun¬ 
ate relati\'es who had achieved success and moved to their 
own homes on Long Island and New Jersey. Others used 
the day for attending funerals, weddings, christenings, or 
most important of all—bringing cheer and food to sick rela¬ 
tives in Belle\ ue. 

But the process of assimilation to America, while slow, con¬ 
tinued relentlessly. Italians who moved to New Jersey and 
to Long Island, while remaining a separate ethnic group, 
were rapidly assimilating the mores and customs of the 
dominant American society. The same was true of many 
Italians who moved to California, where they went into 
fruit and vegetable farming in the coastal and valley areas, 
settling in large numbers in Los Angeles and San Fran¬ 
cisco. Fishing, restaurants, and construction became vir¬ 
tual Italian monopolies in many parts of California. In San 
Francisco, Doniinico Ghirardelli was a famous chocolate 
manufacturer and merchant, and Ghirardelli Square on 
San Franciscos waterfront is today a magnificent arcade 
of shops and restaurants. The most outstanding success 
story of an Italian immigrant was that of Amadeo Pietro 
(known as A. P.) Giannini, a merchant and real estate 
broker, who founded the Bank of America in the North 
Beach section, then San Francisco’s “Little Italy.” Today, 
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the Bank of America has branches all over California 
and is one of the largest banking firms in America. 

Ihings were much more complex on the Eastern Sea¬ 
board and in the Middle West, especially in Chicago, where 
many Italian immigrants worked in the two great clothing 
firms. Hart Schaffner and .Marx and L. B. Kuppenheimer. 
It is to Chicago that the first connection between Italians 
and crime activities can be traced. It is not surprising that 
in the society of Sicilian immigrants who w^ere despised 
and ridiculed b>' the dominant society and w ho were forced 
into iindeqjaid and unskilled jobs, a small minority turned 
to crime as a route to economic and social advancement. 
The ethnic cohesion and group loyalty of the Sicilians, 
their traditional hostility and suspicion of all levels of gov- 
. rnment and authority, helped gang leaders like James 
Colossimo, John Torio, and A1 Capone to conduct their 
criminal operations. I'hese activities were greatly facilitated 
by the corrupt conditions of Chicago politics. In fact, it 
• lUst be .said that some of the downtrodden immigrants, 
the people called “Dagos” and “Wops,” felt a measure of 
pride in the swaggering “feudal baron of Cicero,” A1 
Capone, who treated important political figures in Chicago 
with contempt and who for many years was an untouch¬ 
able as far as the law was concerned. Time and again 
.-ap;)ne was heard boasting that he “owned” the Chicago 
police. Huiiibert S. Nelli wrote in Italians in Chicago that 

I iider the leadership of John Torio and his successor, 
C.apone, Italians exerted a powerful economic and political 
influence in Chicago, and made a spectacular and notor- 
: nis entrance into the mainstream of city life. . . . Their 
glittering successes and extravagant excesses, and the ex¬ 
tensive publicity accorded their actions by the press, di¬ 
verted public attention from the widespread but less sen¬ 
sational accomplishments of Chicago’s law-abiding Italians. 

For sonu’ boys in the “Little Italics” across the countr>', 
the crime syndicate offered an opportunity to gain some 
self-respect and achieve relative economic security. This 
was especially true in Chicago, where criminal gangs 
abounded. 
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A hi^h official in the Illinois state government, a re¬ 
spected Italian-Ainerican leader who ^rew up in Chicago’s 
“Little Italy,” related that “there were only two ways for 
the boys in iny neighborhood to get up the greasy pole of 
success. Either through hard work and education, which 
took longer or through service to the various crime ‘fami¬ 
lies’, which took less time and paid quick returns but was 
dangerous. I took the road of education and honest work.” 
And yet, he added, “I can easily be charged with having 
links to the Syndicate. This is a ' ery tricky business. Of 
course, I know crime syndicate figures. I played with them 
in the streets of the First Ward, went to the same church 
and often dated the same girls. If I were to go to a wedding 
of a daughter of one of my boyhood pals. I may well be 
charged with having ‘connections with the Mafia.’ ” Many 
law-abiding Italian-Ainericans acro.ss the country are faced 
with this dilemma. 


The Jews 

The contrast between the history of Italian and Jewish 
mass immigrations and the way in which this histor\' has 
shaped the respective destinies of Italian-Ainericans and 
Jew'ish-Ainericans is great indeed. Largely because of their 
different pasts, the Italian and Jewish communities in 
America today face different problems and dilemmas. Ap¬ 
proximately in the same period of the great Italian im¬ 
migrations, 1880-1914. over 3 million Jew s came to America, 
mostly from Russia, Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary. 

Unlike the Italians, the Jews were not peasants. In fact, 
they w ere not allow ed to ow n land in the countries of their 
origin. They came from cities and towns (shtetlech), 
w'here they had lived in ghettos or segregated and re¬ 
stricted areas. Governmental restrictions forced them to 
make their livelihood as small merchants, peddlers, and 
artisans. But a respectable proportion of the Jewish im¬ 
migrants were doctors, engineers, writers, journalists, 
teachers, and students. 

Unlike the Italians, even the masses of the poor and 
destitute Jew's were not illiterate. They spoke and read 
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Yiddish and Hebrew, and many Jewish intellectuals spoke, 
read, and wrote Russian, Polish, German, and English. 
Their flight from Russia and Poland was a flight not only 
from po\'erty but also irom religious persecution. Many 
Jewish intellectuals and students were socialists or Zion¬ 
ists, and they fled from political persecution of the Czarist 
police. 

Unlike many Italian or Polish immigrants, the Jews 
came to America to stay. They had no love and less nos¬ 
talgia for the cities and towns and \illages of Russia and 
Poland where they lived as an oppressed and persecuted 
minority. The sad parting of the Jews from the mythical 
village of Anate\ka in Fiddler on the Roof is a theatrical 
hyperbole, not a historical truth. On the contrary, as the 
Jews disembarked in \ew York, they wanted to forget 
their life and e.xperiences in Europe as soon as possible, 
and they were determined to become American citizens as 
(juickly as the law would allow. 

Enrollment in the citizenship classes, which Leo Rosten 
made famous in The Edneotion of K^A^P- 

^L^A**N, was one of the first steps taken by the Jewish 
immigrants upon their arrixal. Among the Jews it was a 
mitzvah, almo.st a religious good deed, to become a citizen 
and \'Ote in the elections. Since they were basically literate, 
they had little difficulty in meeting the legal requirements 
for citizenship. 

Unlike the Italians, the Jews did not regard America, 
with its unique ways of life, as a threat, and they e.xperi- 
enced less cultural shock than the Italians or the Poles. 
To millions of Jewish immigrants, America was the land 
of their dreams and hopes. It w as the hope of immigration 
to America, where they often had relatives already resid¬ 
ing, that made the misery of their lives in the shtetlech 
of Russia and Poland bearable. They read the letters from 
their American relatives with wonder and anticipation. To 
be sure, the reality of New* York’s crow ded and dirh* East 
Side tenement houses was different from the New’ York of 
their dreams, but America still was a marvelous haven of 
refuge. It was for the Jews a land of freedom and oppor- 
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tnnity, after centuries of wandering and oppression across 
Europe as a despised minority, doomed to suffering for 
their religious beliefs. Where else in 2,000 years of wan¬ 
derings had they heard at every public meeting that this 
was “the land of the free.*' 

The Jews were, of course, also somewhat bewildered 
by the new American environment, especially in huge, 
bustling New York. But they had one great advantage 
over the Italians, the Poles, the Russians, and the Slovaks. 
They weie familiar with urban li\ing, and they had cen¬ 
turies of experience of mo\ing from one country to another 
and of having to adjust to new environments, new cultures, 
and new governments. They had learned how to live among 
Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, and Hungarians, and how to 
still remain a separate entity. They came from countries 
where they were a minoril>‘, and they knew how to accept 
the advantages and disadvantages of this status. In their 
countries of origin, the Jews, by their own decision and by 
the will of the majority m he population, were not Russians, 
Poles, Hungarians, or Lithuanians, but Jews. They neither 
particularly wanted nor were given the rights of citizenship 
in the countries of their habitation. But the attitude of the 
Jewish immigrants to the United States was entirely dif¬ 
ferent. Here all men were equal, at least, under the law, 
and here they were safe from political and religious per¬ 
secution. 

To the Italians and the Poles, manifestations of xeno¬ 
phobia, of Anglo-Saxon nati\*ism, were a shocking and de¬ 
meaning experience. For Jewish newcomers in America to 
he called “kikes** or “sheenies** was old stuff. They had 
seen much, much worse. In Russia, their worry was not 
insulting remarks but pogroms. Unlike the Italians and 
the Poles, Jews accumulated a great deal of know-how in 
dealing with outside hostility or discrimination and were 
ready to cope with its relatively mild manifestations in 
America. They became, in the course of time, experts 
in survival in hostile environments. They knew how to 
ignore occasional anti-Semitic or nativist propaganda and 
reveled in the atmosphere of freedom and in the almost 
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uiiliniit('d opportiinities oHVred (ly the new conntry. They 
welcomed the pluralistic character of the American society, 
rejoiced in its often proclaimed egalitarianism, and cheer- 
fiilK- disregarded or discounted the ridicule and hostility 
that the\' sometimes encountered. The contrast of how they 
were treated in government offices, in post offices, in 
courts, on railroads, and in schools in Russia and in 
.\merica was .startling and deepK’ gratifying. 

Jewish immigrants were happy that the new country- 
adhered to the principle of separation of church and state. 
In Russia, where the Orthodox Church was \'irtually iden¬ 
tical with the state, and priests were gov'ernment of¬ 
ficials, and in Poland where Polish naticjnalism and Polish 
Roman Catholicism were intrinsically bound together, Jews 
suffered both as a national and as a religious minority. 
I'he contrast with America could not ha\e been greater. 

1 he lack of officially sanctioned class distinction in America 
made upward social mobility much easier. The clear class 
distinctions between the landed nobility and the peasants 
in Russia and Poland, forced the Jews to act as middle¬ 
men between the two groups with the consequences of be¬ 
coming the scapegoats of both the big landowners and of 
the exploited peasants. This was especially true in times of 
economic depression or of a political crisis. 

In a short time, Jews became unabashed patriots and 
boosters (if .America. Jewish radicals, socialists, Bundists, 
and the Jewish communists, hated the inequalities of the 
capitalist system, but they too lo\'ed America where they 
were not shadowed by secret agents, where they were free 
to speak and to write, and where they' were not living 
under the threat of jail or exile. Jews, as their affluence 
was growing, became convinced that America was truly a 
Goldene Medine, a Golden Land of freedom and oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The editor of the Yiddish Daily Forward, Abraham 
Cahan explains the attraction of America to the Jewish 
immigrants in his no\'el. The Rise of David Levinsky. Dur¬ 
ing an evening concert in a resort in the Catskill moun¬ 
tains in upper New York State, a conductor of a small 
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orchestra had a hard time rousing his audience, composed 
almost completely of recent immigrants, from the stupor 
induced by the heavy meal. Selections from Aida, from 
popuhir Broadway hits, and from Jewish musicals all fell 
flat. Phe audience remained drowsy and apathetic. In 
desperation, the band struck up The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Cahan writes, 

’rile effect was oNerwheliiiinj^. 'Die few* hundred diners 
rose like one man. a))|)lauding. I’lie children and main- of 
the adults cauj^ht up tlu' tune joyousK-. passionately. . . . 
Men and women were offering thanksgiving to the flag 
under v, hieh they were eating this good dinner, wearing 
thest* pensive clothes, 'riieri^ was the jingle of newl\-- 
accjuiring dollars in our applause. Hut there was something 
else in it as well. .Main- of thosi* who were now pa\’ing 
tribute to the Stars and Stripes wvvr listening to the tune 
with gra\e. solemn mien. It was as if the\‘ were sa\ing: 
“We are not persecuted under this flag. .\t last we ha\e 
found a honu\” 

’The unicpienes.s of tlie Jewish experience as immigrants 
to .America had its effect not onK' on the fir.st generation 
but also on the second and third generations of Jews. 
Many of second and third or even fourth generation of 
.American Italians and Polish-Americans carry with them 
the memor\’, bequeathed to them by their parents and 
grandparents, of the old days of suffering, of ridicule and 
discrimination. 'Phese accounts are still bound to rankle 
and to affect ethnic attitudes. By and large, that is not 
true of the present generation of American Jews. Its mem¬ 
bers remember the tales of stead\’ progress and of the 
ever-greater measure of economic success attained in the 
United States by their grandparents or parents. On the 
whole, these are talcs of hardships and hard work but it 
is also the story of years filled with progress and fulfilled 
hopes for a better life. 

The key to the success of the Jewish immigrants was 
education. When Jewish parents themselves lacked general 
education, or when their education was limited to Hebrew’ 
or Yiddish studies, they more than made up for it by their 
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zeal for the education of their chi'dren. The desired goal 
was not, as it was in rnost Italian families, a high school 
diploma, but a college degree. There is some truth in the 
myth that all Jewish mothers wanted their children to be¬ 
come doctors or lawyers—and many did. Passion for learn¬ 
ing and a strong belief that education was the best road 
to advancement were probably the most important charac¬ 
teristics of the massive Jewish immigration to America. 

This appreciation for knowledge and dedication to 
learning and study did not spring up suddenly on the 
American soil. It developed directly from the long tradi¬ 
tion of tlie study of the Torah and the Talmud by gener¬ 
ations of young Jews in many lands of dispersion. The 
most respected men in the shtetlech were not the rich men 
but the scholars. \o wonder that in America, where edu¬ 
cational opportunities were open to their children, the 
public schools were almost fanatically supported by Jewish 
parents. Schools and teachers always enjoyed the strong 
backing of the Jewish community. Many young Jews in 
New York, Chicago, and other big cities went into the 
teaching profession and. taking advantage of a merit sys¬ 
tem that provided for advancement through examinations, 
they quickly occupied positions of importance as principals 
and district superintendents. Others graduated from free 
universities like the City College of New York and went 
on to become doctors, lawyers, professors, and business¬ 
men. 

In contrast, few Italian children of the second genera¬ 
tion went to college. As we have seen, there was often no 
encouragement from the Italian family—on the contrarx’, 
many Italian immigrant parents pressured their children to 
leave the alien public school at the earliest legal age and 
get jobs to add to the f:i:nily’s income. Many of these jobs 
were in the police, fire, and .sanitation departments of large 
cities, in the post offices, and in the electric and telephone 
companies. Italians seldom occupied top positions in indus¬ 
try' or commerce and many remained in blue-collar jobs, 
particularly in the construction industry. 

Of course, not all Jewish immigrants or their children 
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wen' to colleges and to professions. Many found employ¬ 
ment in the clothing industry. “Jewish immigrants,’’ writes 
Moses Rischin in The Promised City, “separated by reli¬ 
gious proscriptions, customs, language from the surround¬ 
ing city, found a place in the clothing industry', where the 
initial shock of contact with a bewildering world was 
tempered b>' a familiar milieu.” In time, the center of the 
clothing industry in New York became dominated by Jews. 
Jewish clothing workers were primarily responsible for the 
founding of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
After an initial period of bitter strikes, collective bargaining 
and mediation of disputes became the established practice 
in the clothing industry and it was soon widely imitated in 
other industries. Significantly, since most of the owners of 
the clothing factories in .New York and Chicago were Jews, 
as were most of the workers and almost all of the union 
leaders, “the bosses” were subject to an effectixe pressure 
from the gene^rally liberal Jewish community which sym¬ 
pathized with the demands of thv . orkers for a living 
wage and better and safer working oi cl .tions. 

Today, there are few Jewish workers left ir the cloth¬ 
ing industry, although some of the leaders of the Amalga¬ 
mated and of the I.L.C.W’. and of the hatters and fur work¬ 
ers unions, as well as many of the factor}* owners and 
clothing manufacturers, are Jews. In contrast to the Italians 
and Poles. Jews mo\*ed o^t from tlu' blue-collar jobs with 
great rapidity. 


The Poles 

The pattern of Polish mass immigration to the United 
States was .significantly different from that of the Jewish 
and Italian immigrations, and these differences ha\*e also 
shaped the particular structure and the unique problems 
facing .American Poles today. The most significant fact to 
remember is that Poles who came to this country in large 
numbers between the years 1880 and 1910 did not come 
^rorn a free sovereign homeland. In fact, there was no 
Poland on the map of Europe after 1795. In 1795, after 
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S(X) years of existence as an independent state, Poland 
was a strong and distinct national entity. The Poles, who 
had accepted Christianity in the ninth century, considered 
themselves the defenders of the Roman Catholic faith and 
an outpost of Western Christian civilization against the re¬ 
peated onslaughts of the Russians, the Turks, the Mongols, 
the Tartars, and other “heretic” invaders. Poles proudly 
claimed that Poland w as a living “Christian W all” against 
the conquest of Europe. Polish children were taught on 
their fathers’ knees the story of the heroic contributions of 
King Jan Sobieski and his Polish army who helped defeat 
the* 'riu*ks in 1683 at the gates of X'ienna. Poles also cher¬ 
ished the memory of their resistance to the repeated in- 
\asions by the Teutonic Knights who came from East 
Prussia and the victories they attained in preser\ing their 
indey)endence against the invading armies of Sweden and 
Russia. 

For ctnturies, Poland’s powerful neighbors were de¬ 
termined not to allow the Poles to live as an independent 
people. FinalK", in 1795, Russia occupied eastern Poland, 
Prussia took the western and northern lands, and the 
southern part of Poland was incorporated into Austria. 
From that time on, for 125 years, Poles were ruled by 
three foreign powders. They regained their independence 
in 1918, when a free Poland was created by the terms 
of the Treaty of X'ersailles, based on the Wilsonian prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination of nations. 

'Phis long period of partition of Poland and the inces¬ 
sant struggle of Poles for independence, marked by 
great uprisings and rebellions in 1831 and 1863, had a 
lasting and profound influence on the Polish people. 
They became one of the most nationalistic and patriotic 
peoples in Europe. To the P iles, who had lost their in¬ 
dependence to foreign invaders and who were determined 
to regain their freedom, love of country became almost a 
national obsession. The Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, put 
it well in verse in one of his poems: “My fatherland, you 
are like health, only those who have lost you, can know’ 
your \'alue.” It was indeed a desperate struggle that the 
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Polish people waged against the might of Czarist Russia, 
military machine of Prussia, and the immense power 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The occupying powers 
^^tenipted in varying degrees to suppress the spirit of 
polish nationalism through forced Russification or German- 
^^ation, through bribery and political concessions, and of- 
by brutal force. 

All these efforts failed. The Poles had no independent 
Political institutions, their military rebellions were sup- 
P^cssed, their sons died on foreign battlefields, in the vain 
^ope of enlisting sympathy and military aid in the fight 
an independent Poland. But their dedication to the idea 
a free Poland never faltered. If anything, during the 
Period of foreign domination, the Poles became an even 
^^lore united people—united by the will for independence 
united in one language and culture and in one religious 
^^ith. The Polish language became a precious and ef- 
fective bond for Poles in all three sectors of occupation. 

speak Polish, to write in Polish, to love the Polish 
^^^guage became an almost religious commandment for 
Poles. The patriotic poetry of the great Polish poets, 
Adain Mickiewicz, Julius Slowacki, and the Messianic writ- 
of Stanislaw W’yspianski became not only great liter- 
^^^e for educated Poles, but their most sacred treasure 
a source of constant inspiration. 

For the mass of poor and largely illiterate peasants 
^^’ho formed the overwhelming majority of the population, 
Spirit of Polish nationalism was kept alive by the Polish 
^^tholic Church. While the Catholic Church in Poland was 
faithful and obedient to Rome, it was primarily a Polish 
Catholic Church; it supported the fierce Polish nationalism 
Lept the devotion to the Polish language, Polish cus- 
and Polish hopes and aspirations for independence, 
f^^^sts delivered patriotic sermons in Polish, and religious 
^^hools taught Polish language and literature, often in the 
of dire threats by the occupying authorities. As time 
^'pnt on, the lines of demarcation between Polish nation¬ 
alism and Polish Catholicism became blurred, and they re- 
^ain blurred until the present time. 
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Sex’cral million Polos came to America during the period 
of the occupation of their country b\’ foreign powers, and 
the\' brought with them both the spirit of fierce Polish na¬ 
tionalism and an unbounded devotion to the Polish Catholic 
Church. In that, they differed from the Italians, who came 
from a free Ital>-, and especialK’ from Sicilians who had 
little comprehension or feeling for Italian nationalism and 
who, while dex-out Catholics, xiewed the Italian Church 
and Italian priests with a great deal of suspicion, if not 
outright cxnicisiii. Obxiously, the contrast with the Jews, 
who felt little if an\- allegiance to the countries of their 
origin, was e\en grt'ater. Polish nationalism and special 
de\otion to the Catholic Church are still the most outstand¬ 
ing characteristics of those American Poles who haxe pre- 
serxed their ethnic identity. Polish nationalism, hoxvexer, 
constitutes no conflict xvith their strong patriotic dexotif n 
to the L'nited States of .\merica. 

Poles haxe had significant ties xxith Aue-rica since 
colonial times. Poles were in the Jamestoxxn colony and 
txx’o Poli.sh officers, Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Casimir 
Pulaski, xx ere heroes of the American Rexolution. General 
Kosciuszko distingui.shed himself in the Battle of Saratoga 
and fortified \\ est Point xx hich xx as General George Wash¬ 
ington’s headquarters. Pula.vki becanu' a Brigadier General 
in the Rexolutionary Army and died in a gallant cax'alrx' 
charge during the siege of Sax annah. 

But the mass of Poli.sh immigration came, as xxe haxe 
.said, in the last txvo decades of the 19th century and in the 
piriod before World War I. It xxas overxvhelmingly peasant 
ill character. During that period of time oxer three million 
Poles came to America, paralleling the massixe Italian and 
Jexx ish immigrations. While the special character of these 
immigration xxax es has influenced the nature of the Italian- 
American and Jeuish-American communities, a case can 
be made that the status, the image, and the problems of 
the contemporary Polish community, or of Polonia, as 
Poles call it, reflect the uniijue history of the original 
Poli.sh immigration in bolder and clearer relief. In com¬ 
parison xxith the Italians, the Je\xs, or the Irish, Poles haxe 
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made less economic and social progress in the American 
milieu. The reason for this phenomenon has, of course, 
nothing to do with the innate abilities of Poles, but is re¬ 
lated to the point at which they started their journey to 
the New World. 

Polish immigrants were mostly peasants who came from 
an occupied country, and from a society which still prac¬ 
ticed a variation of feudal economy. Professor Florian 
Znaniecki estimated that 60 percent of Polish immigrants 
were landless peasants who eked out a bare living as hired 
hands on large estates and 27 percent were small land- 
owners. Polish immigration included very' few' skilled work¬ 
ers or artisans. The mass of the Polish p asants who came 
to the United States had no skills to survive in the indus¬ 
trialized and strange countrv' to which they came. They 
spoke rudimentary, peasants* Polish and were over- 
w'helmingly illiterate both in their own language and in 
English. Thus, unlike the Jewvish immigrants and to some 
extent the Italian newcomers, most Poles w'ere not able 
to benefit in their adjustment period from reading the 
few Polish newspapers in America. In addition, unlike the 
Jews who were experienced international travelers, and 
unlike the Italians who benefitted from the love and gla¬ 
mor that American society has always accorded Italy, 
Poles came from a country which w as in chains and w hich 
was unknown to Americans. 

All that Pole,s had to offer America was their inordinate 
capacity and willingness to do hard physical labor. This 
contribution should have been accepted w'ith gratitude by 
the booming American economy and industry but in fact 
Poles were shown little compa.ssion and even less apprecia¬ 
tion. Bewildered in the new* society Polish immigrants 
were determined to adjust and to survive. To do this, they 
became laborers in the steel mills of Pittsburgh and Gar>', 
in the automobile factories in Detroit, and in the stock- 
\*ards of Chicago. Some Poles who had experience in the 
coal mines in Poland, and many others who did not, w'ent 
to work, under hard and dangerous conditions, in the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. 
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No work was too hard, too menial, too coarse, or too 
dangerous for the Poles. The\- had no choice and could not 
be choosy about jobs if their families were to survive in 
their new environment. This hard, demanding labor was a 
signal contribution of these millions of brawny and healthy 
immigrants who without complaining or rebelling helped 
to make .\merica the industrial giant it is today. I'here was 
virtually no crime among the Poles; their \oung people 
did not consider illegal activities as one possible avenue for 
advancement in the new, strange, and often hostile env iron¬ 
ment. Crime was unthinkable in a Polish neighborhood 
where the authoritv' of the parents, of the priests, and of 
the police were highlv- respected, and where the emphasis 
was on hard work, thrift, and savings. Sav’’'gs banks 
abounded, and most Polish fraternal organizations were 
(and are) also insurance and sav ings institutions. 

How did America repav- the contribution and the ex- 
emplarv' behavior of the.se Poli.sh immigrants? In return, 
they did not receive a sense of welcome and appreciation. 
On the contrary, ridicule and scorn were heaped on the 
heads of these simple, uneducated folk who worked sixteen 
hoiu-s a day in dangi ously insecure mines, mills, and 
stockyards, for pitifully small wages. 

It is virtually impossible to exaggerate the severity of 
the cultural shock suffered by the mass of Polish peasant 
immigrants. They came to this country not from the ad¬ 
vanced regions of Poland, around Warsaw, Poznan, and 
Lodz., but from the least advanced regions of the high¬ 
lands in southern and eastern Poland. They came from 
isolated, primitive villages; they had no interest and no 

part in the management of their own affairs and no voice 
in the political affairs of the region or of the nation. 
Politics were the exclusive domain of the aristocratic land¬ 
lords and of the country gentry. If they voted, they did so 
as the local priest or government official told them to 
vote. Even the rudiments of the democratic process were 
unknown to them. 

Alexander Hertz’s Reflections on America includes a 
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perceptixe analysis of the situation faced by Polish im¬ 
migrants; 

The leap from the world of family and neighbor rela¬ 
tionships to the world of big-city, industrial cixilization of 
the United States, was of a fantastic dimension. This was 
not only a change of place, of country and of a mode of 
earning a lixing. It xvas something much greater—it was a 
transition from a xx’ay of life based on a very^ simple order 
to a new order of life, xvhich xvas fluid, very complex and 
which used the most advanced technology'. One ought to 
think very deeply about the dimensions of the psycholog¬ 
ical revolution, in order to ex’aliiate properly the extent of 
the effort demanded of the immigrant if he xvere to stake 
roots in the new soil. 

Much of xvhat Hertz says applied also to other immi¬ 
grant groups, but the difficulties confronted by the Poles 
in this period of transition xxere particularly great. They 
xvere much more sex ere than those experienced by the Irish 
immigrants, xvho spoke English and had considerable 
familiarity xxith Anglo-Saxon mores and institutions. Jexv- 
ish immigrants xvere overxxhelmingly literate and xvere be¬ 
coming “Americanized” daily by the Yiddish nexvspapers, 
xvhich dexoted many pages to instructing them hoxv to 
surxixe and to prosper in the nexv land. In addition, both 
the Jexvish and the Italian immigrations included artisans 
and intellectuals xvho proxided a ready pool of potential 
leaders and spokesmen. Poles had fexv of these advantages. 

Children of Polish immigrants suffered in the public 
schools the usual tribulations of the other immigrant stu¬ 
dents, but they had to cope xvith another handicap—their 
unpronounceable names. Anglo-Saxon and Irish teachers 
resented the effort it took to pronounce these names cor¬ 
rectly and often suggested to a Stankiexxicz or Wroblexvski 
to tell his parents to change his name to “Stanley” or 
to “W arren.” Polish children soon perceixed directly, or by 
repeated innuendo, that to get along in school you had to 
forget or to hide y'our Polish ties and identity. W'hen they 
told their Polish parents, xvho struggled in the occupied 
Poland to keep their Polish language of their reluctance to 
speak Polish and of their desire to shorten their names, 
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the reaction was often harsh and unyielding. Xo wonder 
then, that among many second generation Poles there de- 
\eloped a growing feeling of inferiority. They often suf¬ 
fered from the hostility of their teachers to their cultural 
heritage and the\- were ashamed of their poor and illiter¬ 
ate parents, who, as they soon discoxered, did not even 
speak a "good” or literate Polisli. 

The generation gap was real and painful, and it had its 
effects on the psyche and the state of mind of American 
Poles. The effects are still ex'ide.it today. Professor Eugene 
Kusielewicz, President of the Ko.sciuszko Foundation, main¬ 
tains that even the third generation of Poles “suffers from 
the same feeling of inferioritx’ tliat is characteristic of the 
rest of Polonia.” This feeling of inferiority, he believes, is 
reinforced b\ the largely negatixe image that Poles present 
to the rest of .America. In support of his x iexx', Eusielexx icz 
cites a surxey made by the Polisr-.-American xvriter Wieslaxv 
KuniczuK, xvhich found that .Americans consider Polish- 
.Ameritans to be "anti-Semites, narroxx’, simple-minded, 
clumsy, stupid, anti-liberal, reactionarx' . . . and vulgar.” 

Many Polish leaders dispute the viexx's of Kusielexxicz 
and Kuniczak and cite exidence indicating that many 
second and third generation Poles are interested in and 
are proud of their Polish identity and culture. The truth 
is probably that some young Polish-Americans are ashamed 
of their ethnic origin and others are proud of being Polish, 
xvhile the attitude of the x'a.st majority fluctuates some- 
xx here in betxx een these txx o extxemes. 

Historically, it is not difficult to understand the origins 
of the “dumb Polack” syndrome. As xxe haxe said, Polish 
immigrants xx ere mostly illiterate, in Polish and in English. 
The>' had no skills and xx ere doing menial xx'ork. They xx'ere 
on the loxx est rung in the pecking order of employees in 
the mines, the steel mills, the stockyards, or small busi¬ 
ness establishments. It xvas often difficult for these laborers 
to folloxv the instnictions of the foremen or of their bosses. 
Poli.sh xx’orkers did not haxe the padrones xx'ho helped the 
Italian immigrants on construction or on railroad jobs. 
Consequently, they xxere thought to be unintelligent and 
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even slow-witted. Nobody seemed to care to get to know 
these newcomers, and the first impression lingered into the 
second and third generations, which include doctors, law¬ 
yers, engineers, and professors. 

In recent years, American Poles have launched a long 
overdue counter-offensive. They have branded their image 
false and the "Polish jokes” as an unworthy and an un- 
.Vmerican abomination. In a keynote address to the 1970 
National Convention of the Polish American Congress, 
President Aloysius Mazewski declared, 

Our most urgent task is the presentation of Polonia’s 
image in a hi.storically and sociologically apprai.sed frame 
of reference. It is not an easy task; its difficulties are deeply 
rooted in the past neglect and ignorance of our ovv*n worth 
in the mainstream of American life. 

American Poles are now fighting back against their de¬ 
tractors and defamers. The Polish American Congress has 
established a special Committee on Education and Cul¬ 
tural Affairs, which has demanded from the communica¬ 
tion media the elimination of "Polish jokes” and asked 
them to present the contributions and the positive life¬ 
styles of the Polish community in America. So far, this 
campaign has only been partly successful. 

There is little evidence to substantiate the widespread 
assumption that American Poles are more racist than any 
other group in America. Reliable polls of public opinion 
have established that the Poles are in fact less anti-black 
than some segments of the white Protestant Anglo-Saxon. 
Like most of the problems faced by American Poles, this 
question, too, relates to their low economic status. Poles 
live in low-income neighborhoods in inner cities into which 
l)lacks are trying to move to escape from the wretched 
slums. The other area of confrontation is the job market. 
Both groups compeic for semi-skilled jobs, and the pres¬ 
sure of the blacks for admission into craft unions creates 
fears among the Poles who are long-time members of these 
unions. "The conflict between the Poles and the blacks is 
basically neither racial nor ideological—it is economic,” said 
Joseph Bialasiewich, the editor of Polonia, a Polish weekly 
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published in Chicago. He made this statement sitting in 
his office, which was once located in the heart of the Polish 
community in Chicago and which has now become an area 
with a majority of blacks and Spanish-speaking people. 
Most Polish institutions in Chicago are located in the Mil¬ 
waukee and Di\ision area, which has now largely been 
deserted b\- their clients, the Polish homeowners. In De¬ 
troit, the blacks and the Poles ha\e united their efforts 
to raise their ec-onoinic status and to fight the city’s blight. 
I hey ha\ e formed a Black-Polish Conference, which has 
been effective in achie\ing better schools and better city 
services in the black and PoIi.sh areas of Detroit. 

However, American Poles are convinced that the fed¬ 
eral go\erninent has concentrated on helping the Negroes 
to achie\e ecjual rights and a higher standard of living to 
the exclusion of their group, which is also in need of help. 
A re.soIution passed at the 1970 Convention of the Ameri¬ 
can Polish Congre.ss .said in part: 

Be it resolved that the President of the I'nited ,States 
be commended for his recognition of the talent and abili¬ 
ties of the members of our Black community by the ap¬ 
pointment of a substantial number of members of this com¬ 
munity to respon.sible high .salaried positions in our gov¬ 
ernment and we further urge the Administration to show 
e(jual recognition of the talents possc.ssed by members of 
our ethnic groups.. . . 

I he Poles want a share of attention to their economic 
problems by the federal government. But what they want 
most is to be accorded a measure of the respect to which 
their history and their contributions to America entitle 
them. 



Varieties of 
Ethnic Loyalties 
and Affiliations 


A common problem facing all major white ethnic groups 
is the difficulty of identifying the element; and character¬ 
istics that keep them together. The degree of difficulty 
differs from group to group. It is relatively easy to define 
. “Jewishness” of the Jewish group or the “Polishness” 
of American Poles, but it is much harder to isolate the 
“Italianness” of the American Italians or the “Irishness” 
of the American Irish. 


“Jewishness” 

“Jewishness” seems relatively clear to Jews, but it does 
present somewhat of a puzzle to non-Jews. Many find it 
difficult to understand why Jews cling so stubbornly to 
their separate existence as a people, even in circumstances 
where their total assimilation may be possible. The adher¬ 
ence to the Old Testament and the rejection of the New 
Testament was long thought to be the only reason for the 
survival of the Jewish people. In more modem times, some 
Christians find it peculiar that Jews who are not religious. 
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who declare themseh es to be agnostics or atheists, think 
of theinseK es and are considered by others as Jew's. Novak 
suggested, with a great deal of insight, that Jew's are ex¬ 
perts in hiding their deep attachment to their roots in 
order to survi\ e in alien societies. The reason for this de- 
\'eIoped trait lies in the long history of the Jew^s. What 
unites them is a memory of their long, turbulent, and of¬ 
ten glorious past, a recognition of their interdependence 
in the lands of their dispersion, and shared goals and as¬ 
pirations for the future, chief among them being the 
seeurit\ of the State of Israel. “Jewishness” denotes also 
a strong belief in th(’ basic goodness of man, in the worth- 
whilene.ss of life on earth, coupled with a substantial 
do.se of scepticism about an after life, and an unshaken 
belief in the unlimited opportunities to improve the quality 
of life for people everywhere. Tikkun Olam —the better¬ 
ment of the world—is an ancient tenet in Jew'ish mysticism 
and has been accepted by many Jews as a life’s obliga¬ 
tion. Hence, the “Jewish heart.” “Jewish idealism,” and 
“Jewi.sh liberalism.” 

The .sources of Jewish liberalism extend to the early 
history of the Jewish people and are the consequences of 
the long experience of almost 2,000 years of sojourns in 
the many lands of the Diaspora. Responsibility for the 
plight of the poor, the widows, and the orphans has been 
a part of the Jewi.sh religion which stresses this worldliness. 
Since the promise of immortality and of a better life after 
death play a relatively minor role in Jewd.sh religious think¬ 
ing. the right of e\’er\ person to a good life on this earth be¬ 
comes paramount. 'Fhe injunction, in Deuteronomy 15, 
x erse 7. reads: 

If there be among you a poor man or one of the breth¬ 
ren within an\' of the gates in th\' land w’hich the Lord 
God giveth thee, thou slialt not harden thine heart, nor 
shut thine hand from thy brother. 

Hie Bible and the I’almud contain a series of w'elfare laws 
including the cancellation of debts every seventh year, 
the reversion of the land to ^he original owners ever\' fifty 
\ears. and the setting aside by each landowner of a por- 
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tion of his land at harvest time for the poor. The needy 
of Israel have, on the basis of Biblical laws and the teach¬ 
ings of the Prophets, considered it their rigjit to be taken 
care of by their coinnuinitv-. Significantly, the word charity- 
in Hebrew, Tzdakah, comes from the word Tzedek, which 
means justice. 1 hus, the giving of charity was and is e.\- 
pected of every Jew, and it became a virtual law for every 
Jewi.sh community to take care of its poor and destitute. 
This attitude to charity accounts for the enormous sums of 
money that .American Jews contribute every- y-ear for hos¬ 
pitals, Jewish centers, schools, and theological seminaries 
and for the State of Israel. 

The e.xperience of the Jews during the centuries of 
living in many lands under many different regimes has 
taught them that there is a direct correlation between e.\- 
treme right-wing or extreme left-wing, military and reac¬ 
tionary governments and anti-Semitism and repression. 
Contrariwise, they usually lived in relative security and 
prospered in countries ruled by progressive, liberal gov¬ 
ernments. C/arist Russia, with its **Pale of Settlement,” 
the restricted area where Jews were allowed to live, with 
its rampant anti-Semitism, ritual blood murder trials, and 
pogroms became a classic e.xamjile of how an unenlight¬ 
ened. despotic regime treated the Jews within its borders. 
Periods of relaxation in political repression, succeeded by 
liberal reforms like that following the 1905 Revolution in 
Ru.ssia always brought an improvement in the lot of the 
Jews. The communist dictatorship of the Soviet I’nion proved 
to be as bad for the Jews as the reactionary regime of 
Czars. 

Jews suffered persecution from the “colonels” regime 
in pre-war Poland and were later mistreated by the com¬ 
munist governments of Gomulka and Gierik. On the other 
hand, the French Revolution brought emancipation to the 
Jews, and English Jews prospered under the benevolent 
constitutional monarchy in modern England. The long rule 
of Em[)eror Franz. Joseph of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
a ruler who.se power was limited by a government that in¬ 
cluded Austrians, Poles, and Hungarians, was fondly re- 
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meinbered by the large number of Jews who lived in 
southern Poland, Czechoslovakia, Slovenia, and Hungar>', 
all of which were part of the empire. Generally speaking, 
dictatorships, nuhtary juntas, states that had an established 
religion, and g >emments that were oblivious to the pov- 
ert>’ and sufferings of the poor and the underprivileged, 
have pro\’en to he bad ri.sks for Jews. The same is and 
was the case with the totalitarian states on the left. I'hose 
lessons have not been forgotten by the Jews. ?ience their 
special devotion to the Lnited States of America and to 
liberalism. 

The devotion of Jews to the State of Israel has a great 
deal to do with the Jewish past, with Jews’ appraisal 
of their position in the world today, and with their aspira¬ 
tions for the future. T he depth of the passionate devotion 
of American Jews to Israel is rarel>' understood by the 
gentile world. In essence, Jewish attachment to Palestine 
and to Jerusalem, the city of Zion and their former glor>', 
has never weakened. The Nazi holocaust, which resulted 
in the mass murder of 6 million Jews (many of whom 
could have been saved if there had been a country ready 
to take them), has convinced American Jews that there 
must be an independent State of Israel ready and willing 
to serve as a haven of refuge for those Jews who wish to 
settle there. Furthermore, most American Jews seem to be 
convinced, rightly or nrongly, that the destruction of 
Israel would be detrimental, if not disastrous, to their 
status in the United States. I'hey are proud of the political, 
economic, and social progress made by Israel, and espe¬ 
cially of the courage and valor of the Israeli army. They 
see in the widely praised record of victories of the Israeli 
army at least a partial recompense for the humiliation 
suffered when they helple.ssly watched Hitler’s minions 
slaughter 6 million of their brethren. 

While many American Jews have only a vague knowl¬ 
edge of Jewish history and Jewish culture, they know 
what their “Jew ishness” means to them. If they sometimes 
falter in that understanding, there is always the outside 
world ready to remind them that they are Jews. Unlike 
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the Poles* the Italians, and other white ethnics, Jewish 
ethnicity is not only a matter of choice; it is, in large 
measure, forced on the Jews by the society at large. Even 
Jews who become Christian Scientists or Unitarians are 
still considered Jews by the general society. 

“Polishness” 

'I’o ethnically minded Poles, “Polishness” means Polish 
patriotism, a deep devotion to the ideal of a free Poland. 
It includes a special affection and reverence or the Polish 
language, which goes beyond the acknowledgement of its 
usefulness as a language of communication and the lan¬ 
guage of their literature. Poles love their language, and 
this is true e\en for man\‘ American Poles who do not 
speak Polish, because it served them well as an instrument 
of national survival. Poles still sing with deep emotion 
these lines contained in a poem by Maria Konopnicka: 
“\\*e shall not allow our language to be forgotten, we are 
the Polish nation, the Polish people, a tribe descended 
from the dynasty of Piast kings . . . we shall not be 
buried. . . .” 

“Polishness” includes a deep r(Acicii ' for the Catholic 
Church, or more accurately, fci the Polish Cat! .^lic Church. 
To a Pole, Polish religious ^’ustorns are jvnot only of 
his Catholic faith but of his P >fish r i nnahty. W hile ethnic 
groups in America observe soi 'c special l ustnuis, most of 
which they brought over from the jountr\* of their origin, no 
ethnic group has made its custom ; mi: -h a part of its 
cultural and religous ethos as the . merica'i Poh-s. Holi¬ 
day customs, particularly, ha r become unportant charac¬ 
teristics of Polish culture and the “Polishness” of American 
Poles. The observances of Polis?) religous customs have 
sometimes presented problems for ‘Jie Polish churches in 
America, especially the Christmas custom of blessing the 
Oplatek, a thin, unleavened bread of flour and water, 
which is broken and eaten in a special family ceremony, 
and the blessing of the Easter food baskets. Irish bishops, 
who, as a rule, have jurisdiction over Poli.sh parishes, have 
often considered these Polish religious customs as irrele- 
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vant pagan relics and have refused to sanction them. They 
have also looked with disfavor on sermons delivered in 
Polish or on the teaching of the Polish language in paro¬ 
chial schwols. The Irish church hierarchy had as its goal 
the e.stablishrnent of a united Catholic Church in America 
and considered the demands of the Polish parishioners to be 
narrow and divisive. “Ours,*’ James Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, said, “is the American Church, not Irish, Ger¬ 
man, Italian, or Polish, and we keep it American.’* 

Cardinal Gibbons* attitude had a great deal of logic be¬ 
hind it. The heads of the Catholic Church in America, 
faced with large-scale immigrations of Italian, German, 
Croatian, French Canadian, and Polish Catholics, consid¬ 
ered it imperative to minimize the differences in Catholic 
religious schools and observances. They were determined 
to establi.sh a united and an Americanized Catholic Church 
in the United States. But Polish-American historians and 
scholars are unsparing in condemning the Irish cardinals 
and bishops for using their authority to force Polish priests 
and nuns to de-PoIonize their churches. 

In Poles in American History and Tradition, Professor 
Joseph \\ yrtwal writes, 

But their (the Pokes') effort to create autonomous relig¬ 
ious institutions where the humblest and the meanest 
would receive a cordial welcome and a psychic pleasure 
that was not found in Irish or German Catholic churches, 
was limited by the American Catholic hierarchy . . . the 
Irish hishop.s were determined to deprive the Poles of their 
iguage and culture. 

Dr. Eugene Kiisielewicz goes ven further: “The low status 
of the Polish Americans is directly traceable to the fact 
that the Poles, unlike the Jews and the Ukrainians were 
not allowed to control their own chuiches.” 

One of the most crucial dilemmas facing the American 
Poli.sh community and endangering its future is its inability 
or unwillingness to support academic institutions where 
Polish language, culture, and scholarship would be at the 
center of concern. The largest and the most prestigious 
Polish organization, the Polish National Alliance, which 
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has o\er 300,000 members and which is also a wealthy 
insurance company, supports one academic institution, the 
Alliance College in Cambridge Springs, Pennsvlvania. This 
liberal arts college, which has an enrollment of about 600 
students, about half of them Polish Americans, offers the 
usual Bachelor of Arts and Science degrees, but students 
may also major in Polish language, Polish arts, and Polish 
literature. The college is in an almost constant financial 
crisis, and the Alliance has had to increase its subsidies 
almost ever\ year. One difficult problem is that the college 
has an enrollment substantially lower than its capacity. 

The other large Polish organization, the Polish Roman 
Catholic Ihiion, with a membership of over 160,000, sup¬ 
ports a small theological seminar\‘, w'here Polish priests 
are trained, and Saint Marys College, a four-year liberal 
arts college. Both are located at C^rchard Lake, Michigan. 
The total enrollment of both colleges is around 200. Re¬ 
cently, the institution has e.xpanded to include a Polish 
Culture C-enter, which has publislied some scholarly mono¬ 
graphs and te.xtbooks. 

The.se efforts are commendable, but they cannot com¬ 
pare with the -Notre Dames and the Fordhams of the Irish 
or with the Jewish I heological Seminary, Brandeis l^ni- 
versit\, Dropsie College, and the Hebrew Union College 
maintained by the Jews. I he budget of man\’ of these in¬ 
stitutions, taken separatel\-, exceed the total budget of all 
I olish academic institutions. -Somehow, Polish leaders ha\’e 
as \et been unable to initiate a program of \ast cultural 
acti\’ities for youth and adults that would decisi\’el\’ en¬ 
hance the image of the .American Poles. In addition, these 
institutions would pro\ide an opportunit\' for many Polish 
scholars in .America to pursue their studies in relati\e 
.securit\' and in the public eye. 


The Italian-Americans 

How do Italians percei\e their own ethnic entity? 
"Italianne.ss" is not only a strange and unwiekh- term in 
compari.son to “Jewishne.ss and “Polishne.ss," but it is also 
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a concept which is difficult to define in terms of the life 
of the Italian-American community in America. What does 
being an Italian mean to an Italian-Ainerican? It certainly 
does not mean the same kind of fierce nationalist devo¬ 
tion to Italy as the Poles have to a free Poland or that the 
Jews ha\e to a soxereign and secure Israel. At least, this 
impres.sion is left from the reading of the Italian-American 
press (both in Italian and in English) and from the pro¬ 
nouncements i.ssued by the leading Italian-American orga¬ 
nizations. Of course, it can be argued that Italy is free, 
sox ereign. and secure under the NA I'O treatx', and Italian- 
.Americans haxe no cause to be jittery about its future. 
.\e '•thele.ss. xvhile loxe for Italy and justified pride in 
Italian culture, art. and literature are exident and increas¬ 
ing among the .Ainerican-Italians. fierce Italian nationalism 
seems to be alien to their nature. In that they are not 
unlike their compatriots in Italy, xxho, xxhile caught for a 
brief period in a chauxinistic frenzy of Mussolini, soon 
tired of this aberration. The stress in the cultural xx'ork of 
the Italian-.American organizations is on the study of Italian 
language, art. and music. 

A reporter for the New York Times xxrote that Italians 
of many xvalks of life, of the first, second, and third gen¬ 
eration. xary greatly in the degree of their identification 
xxith the Italian community. “The Italians in Nexv York,” 
the reporter, Richard Sexero, xxrote, “do not agree about 
xxho thex’ are. xxhat progress they haxe made, .since the 
great migrations of half a century ago, and xx,.ere they 
should be going. And yet this people, xvhose identity is so 
difficult to define, has recently been thrust very much 
into the public eye. Sexero recalled the mass picketing 
and demonstrations of Nexv York Italians to protest the 
use of the xvord Mafia bx’ the F.B.I. and the communica¬ 
tions media and the strong .shoxxing of Italians xvho aban¬ 
doned their usually Democratic xoting pattern to support 
Coxernor Nel.son Rockefeller and to elect the conserx ative 
James Buckley to the U.S. Senate for .Nexv York. In spite 
of this exidence of ethnic cohesion, Sexero quoted Dr. John 
.A. B. P aggi, director of Columbia University’s Casa Italiana: 
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They [the Italian Americans] are not a closely knit 
^roiip in an\* sense . . . the>’ take [pride] in bein^ part of 
the ^reat Roinano-Italian civilization. . . . But mostly they 
share an o\*erriding sense of respt )ilit>- as American 
citizens and that, they are, not Italian 

The poet, John Ciardi, whose parents were immigrants, 
predicted that "within another ten years, you w^on t even 
be able to classify the Italians as an ethnic group.” 

On the other hand, many Italian organizations claim a 
rapid ..rowth in membership—the Americans of Italian De¬ 
scent, based in New York, for example, and many of the 
organizations comprising the Joint Ci\ic Committee of 
Italian-Americans in Chicago and similar organizations in 
other cities. Professor Luciano J. lorizza, a distinguished 
Ainerican-Italian historian, commented on Severos article 
in a letter to the New York Times (\o\^ember 23, 1972, 
p. 10- 11^ said that a growing number of scholars of Ital¬ 
ian descent in America are devoting their talents to an in- 
tensixe study of the Italian community. More importantly. 
Professor lori/za noted that an ‘e\*er increasing number of 
Italian-American college students are becoming inquisitix e 
about their immigrant parents . . . beneath the exterior, 
fierce indixidualism generally posed by Italo-Arnericans 
is a sense of group consciousness recogn\zed and nurtured 
by some leaders of the Italian masses.” 

Probably the most reliable asse.ssment of the state of 
ethnic axvareness of Italian-Americans (om^s from a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar and author. Father Siivano Tor.iasi, 
director of the Center for Migr. tion Studies on Staten 
Island. Tomasi’s studies c led him to conclude that the 
Italian-American community in America dixddes into three 
groups, the “Italian Italians,” who are the recent imrai- 
grants xxho speak Italiari almost exclusively, then come the 
Italian-Americans of Mulberry Street in Xexv York and of 
the "Little Italies” in many big cities xvho have been in 
this country for many years and whose feelings of ethnic- 
identity are strong and xx^ho are actixe in the Italian- 
American organization.s. Finally, there is the third group 
comprised of second and third generation Americans of 
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Italian descent, inaiu’ of whom ;ire college educated busi¬ 
nessmen and professionals. “This group,” Father lomasi 
said, “are still proud of their heritage, perhaps, but [they] 
do not identify with Italian-American problems or organi¬ 
zations. They do not participate. I'heir ethnic awareness is 
limited to their food, to the arts, to the Italian-made movies 
and .sometimes to their history.” 

Father Paul J. Asciolla, editor of Fra Not admitted that, 

no one realh knows how inan\' Italian-American.s—who 
identify theinseh es as such—there are in the Chicago metro 
area. . . . Seeing the same faces at meetings and hanciiiets 
after a long period of time causes nian>- to wonder . . . 
there is no one hnjie monolithic, determined Italian-Amer¬ 
ican community, united on common fioals for the future. 

. . . We ha\c to face the fact that some people do not 
identify with being Italian-.Vmcrican and they could care 
less. . . . There is still however a .sizeable number of people 
wlio are true belie\er.s that are good Americans with an 
appreciation of their Italian and/or Italian-American Heri¬ 
tage. . . . 

W hat Father A.sciolla has said here about the Italian- 
.Vinericans is largely true of Polish-Americans, Jewish- 
.Vmericans, Greek-Americans, and mans other white ethnic 
minorities. This realistic appraisal of the size and the level 
of ethnic identity puts a special obligation on the spokes¬ 
men of the ethnic groups to be much more careful and, 
yes, more modest about their claims and demands both 
vis-a-vis in their own communities and in reference to the 
general community. 

.\s yet, the increased interest in ethnic identity has not 
translated itself into financial support for Italian-American 
cultural youth centers or American-Italian institutions of 
higher learning. In fact, Italian-Americans do not main¬ 
tain any institutions of higher learning in the United 
States, it .seems that the\' are still adhering to the long 
tradition of southern Italians and look with suspicion on 
civic activities as aimed to benefit and enrich some greedy 
individuals. IIowe\er, in recent years, some progress can 
be noted. A few courageous Italian priests have built an 
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Italian cultural center on the edge oT ChinatowTi in Los 
Angeles, and the Chicago Italians maintain a splendid 
home for the Italian aged, the \'illa Scalabroni. GeneralK’, 
ho\\’e\’er, American-Italians ha\’e yet to make adequate 
provisions for cultural activities in their community. 

1 he Italian-.American community still struggles with an 
old problem—how to dissociate itself from the tiny minority 
of Italians who are prominent leaders of organized crime 
in America. For many years, nativists and assorted xeno- 
phobes perpetuated the myth that Italian immigrants had 
an innate “criminal instinct,” which drove them to crim¬ 
inal activities. .No scientific evidence has ever been offered 
to support these a.ssertions. For years, following the large- 
scale Irish immigration, newspapers wrote about the Irish 
propensity for crime. Hollywood produced many movies 
with actors speaking with an Irish brogue, who plaved 
Irish-.American gangsters. 1 oda\’, with the same reckless 
disregard for .scientific evidence, many racists are con¬ 
vinced that blacks are natural’ killers, muggers, and 
rapists. 

Man\’ Italian-American scholars and journalists have 
also pointed out that crime was never an Italian monopoly. 

1 hat, of course, is true. In Chicago, in the lawless 1920s, 
there operated, in addition to the Colossimo, Torio, and 
Capone gangs, the all Irish gangs of the O’Donnell 
brothers, the powerful O’Banion gang, and the Polish gang 
of Joe Saltis. But in the course of years, the Irish pros¬ 
pered and abandoned the rackets. They, in fact, became 
the cops who were fighting crime activities. Polish immi¬ 
grants never became attracted to crime activities to any 
appreciable e.xtent. The Polish Catholic Church was too 
effectixe to allow such straxing from law and order. For a 
\ariety of reasons, Italians, almost all of Sicilian descent, 
remained prominent in organized crime in the big cities 
acro.ss the country. While at most, the number of Italian- 
Americans in the crime gangs is less than 6,000, these 
criminals taint the image of millions of hard working and 
law abiding Italian-Ainericans. A deep sense of unease and 
insecurity sweeps the Italian community in America, when 
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a Senate Coiiiinittee or another national investijfative bocl\' 
holds hearinjfs on orj>;ani/.('d crime and the suspected heads 
ot crime actixities xirtualK’ all bearinji; Italian names are 
forced b\' subpoenas to testify, or at least to appear. I he 
same is true of newspaper stories, reporting the c 'ntinuous 
murderous wars among some of the crime far.ilics. It 
matters little to the general reading public whether Italian- 
American historians and sociologists are right or wrong 
when the\’ present exidence to proxe that the existence of 
the Mafia as a nationxvide criminal conspiracy is a myth. 
Impressixe evidence for this conclusion xvas recently pre¬ 
sented bx' Professor Francis lanni of Columbia Unixersity. 
'I'he general reader may agree, but he considers it irrele¬ 
vant xxhether or not the xarious crime organizations in Nexv 
York, Boston, and Chicago communicate and cooperate 
xx ith each othei. What is significant to him—and this as¬ 
pect presents a serious question for the image of the 
American-Italians—is the fact that revelations about or¬ 
ganized crime consistently mention Italian names. 

.-Vccepting the point of x'iexx’ of sex'eral Italian-Ainerican 
scholars that a nationxvide crime organization does not 
exist, a number of Italian-.American organizations pres¬ 
sured the federal govennnent lo ban the use of the word 
“Mafia’ from official releases. In July, 19/0, Attorney 
General John Mitchell complied and sent a memorandum 
to laxv enforcement agencies banning the use of the xvords 
"Mafia” and “Cosa Nostra” because, as he put it, these 
terms offended the feelings of “decent Italian-Americans. 
The effect of this ban, predictably, has been negligible, 
because most of the nexvspapers and radio and television 
stations continue to refer to “Mafia figures, Mafiosi, 
etc. 

I'he problem of hoxv to dissociate the overxxhelnhng 
majoritx- of laxv-abiding Italian-.\mericans from the small 
minority of criminals is still plaguing the Italian-American 
community. .Americans must, as Father Asciolla xvrote in 
the Chicago Tribune., stop making the terms Mafia and 
“(organized crime” synonymous and interchangeable xxith 
the xvords “Italian-American.” Ecpially troublesome is the 
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clileiniiia of third-generation Italian-Ainericans, who, for a 
variet)' of reasons, wish to keep or return to their ethnic 
roots to define the meanings of their “Italianness.” Pro¬ 
fessor Richard Gainbino, writing in the New York Times, 
makes .some interesting obserxations on the alternatives 
that are facing young Italian-.Americans: 

The\' iiia\' opt for one of the several models that ha\e 
sersecl other ethnic groups. For example, they may choose 
t(J cultis'ate their Italian culture, pursue personal careers, 
and fuse the two into an energetic and confident relation¬ 
ship—which has been characteristic of the Jewish-Ameri- 
cans. They ma\' also turn toward the church, revise and 
builc) upon its power base a political organization and 
morale, as Irish-.American did. (3r, they may feel it neces¬ 
sary to form strictl)' nationalistic power blocs as some 
black .Vmericans are doing. 

few obsersations on these alternatives may’ highlight the 
complexity in dealing with white ethnic groups. There is 
little es'idence to support Gainbino’s as.sertion that young 
Jews have successfully fused Jew’ish culture with their 
careers in the general society. In fact, evidence seems to 
indicate that in spite of the millions of dollars inx ested by 
American Jews in religious and cultural schools and uni¬ 
versities, many young American Jews have become alien¬ 
ated from their culture and have found that the fusion be¬ 
tween their Jewish roots and the American enx'ironment is 
quite difficult to achieve. 

American Jews and the White Ethnic Strategy 
The newspaper columnist Dorothy Thomson once said 
that the Jews are like other people—only more so. ” W hat 
she probably meant was that Jews face, as a group, the 
same or similar problems as other groups, except that in 
the case ol the Jews, the issues and the dilemmas are, or 
seem to be not amenable to a simple definition, and solu¬ 
tions seem to be more difficult. This is the case when at¬ 
tempts are made to analyze the status and the future of 
the 5 or 5.5 million American Jews. 

On the surface, the status of American Jews seems to 
be \ ery secure. Jews are the most affluent of all the white 
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ethnic groups. With the exception of small pockets of 
poverty, mainly in some sections of Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
Jews li\e in well-to-do sections of the big cities and in 
many iipper-iniddle-class suburbs. In 1972, Professor Mar¬ 
vin V. Verbit, of Brooklyn College, conducted a study of 
the 25,000 Jews in North Jersey, which is typical of 
findings in Jewish communities in other big cities. The find¬ 
ings were based on demographic data gathered from l,/22 
households and inter\ iews with 631 individuals. 

The study disclosed that there are more professionals 
(doctors, lawyers, dentists, educators) in the Jewish F'eder- 
ation of the North Jersey area than in any other single 
occupational category, and that about two-thirds of the 
worldng Jews are salaried and one-third are self-employed. 

Twenty percent are owners or managers of businesses. Less 
than 4 percent of all employed Jews are unskilled laborers. 
College attendance of the young is almost universal. This 
demographic data would not be much different in the 
Jewish suburbs of Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, or San FYancisco. 

It may be cautiously postulated that the general afflu¬ 
ence of the Jewish comiminity is at the root of many of 
the problems and difficulties afflicting the American Jew¬ 
ish community. Paradoxically, this general affluence has 
been the main cause of the loss of political influence of 
the Jews in both major parties. In Chicago, for instance, 
Jews who were concentrated in a number of areas like the 
24th Ward on the West Side have mo\’ed en masse to the 
suburbs, where their political power has been diffused, 
especially in local and state elections. The time when 
Jewish political leaders like Colonel Jacob Arvey were 
able to deliver a solid Jewish vote in a number of wards 
to the Democratic city and county machine is long over. 
Consequently, Mayor Daley does not consider Jews a reli¬ 
able source of votes, and that has been reflected in fewer 
and fewer Jews being slated for important political jobs in 
the city. Cook County, and the state. Only the relatively 
unimportant positions of City Treasurer and Sheriff are 
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held by Jews; the real political power is shared by Irish- 
Ainericans, Polish-Ainericans, blacks, and Italians. 

A similar situation prevails on the national scale. Jews 
have lost influence in the Democratic Party, where they 
wielded a great deal of power in the days of F.D.R.’s 
New Deal and during the presidencies of Harry Truman 
and John F. Kennedy. They were an important part of the 
Grand Democratic Coalition, which included some Pro- 
te.stants, many Catholics, blacks, labor unions, and various 
white ethnic minority groups. In this coalition, liberal Jews 
had political power because they were concentrated in 
large cities and because they cast their votes in large num¬ 
bers for Democratic candidates. Now, as in Chicago, many 
Jews have moved to the suburbs, where their political 
power is insignificant as contrasted with the usually large 
Republican vote usualh' recorded in wealthy suburbs. 

As we ha\*c seen, this new political reality and the 
strained relations between the white ethnic groups and the 
blacks in the big cities have caused influential Jewish 
organiziitions, like the American Jewish Committee, to 
develop the so-called “ethnic strateg\\“ This strateg\’ 
calls for the initiation of a series of dialogues, and if pos¬ 
sible. of an alliance with the larger white ethnic groups to 
form a new coalition that would e\’entually develop a more 
meaningful relationship with the black community. This 
new cooperation with the Poles, the Italians, and other 
white ethnics who often find themselves in bitter competi¬ 
tion with blacks in the areas of housing and school busing 
has of necessity brought a weakening, or at least a muting, 
of the long standing commitment of the major Jewish or¬ 
ganizations to the cause of civil rights. Consequently, 
Jewish-black relations are experiencing a period of strain. 
The report of a task force commissioned by the American 
Jewish Committee, headed by Morris Abrams as chair¬ 
man and Professor Seymour Martin Lipset of Harvard as 
consultant, states that the rising extremism and militancy 
of the blacks has brought about a feeling of solidarity in 
defense of their neighborhoods and good schools of the 
white ethnic groups. The report continues. 
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In thoir (\\\cs[ for solutions of those |)rof)loms and for the 
ckdonso ot the rights of ^roiij'yS other than blacks, the 
Jt‘\vs, th(‘ proto-ethnic ^ronp, also redisco\'ered ethnicity. 
Jewish leadership’s awareness of these changes, and the 
need to find coalition allies anion^ the di\'erse groups in 
dealing with the situation is reflected in the work of the 
National Project on Ethnic America. 

rhv report of the task force, Group Life in America^ 
put the issue siiccinctK’: 

Am(‘rican Jewry b is been heavily liberal in its ideology 
and organi/ational strategies. And organized liberalisin 
has cooperated closely with Jewr\' on issues of Jewish 
rights, anti-Semitism, assistance to the State of Israel, and 
support tor rights ot other deprived minorities. 'I'h(‘ change 
in liberal foreign policy affects Israel. 'Fhe dismay o\er 
the iiiefficacy of applying traditional univ ersalistic and in- 
tegrationist principles to the condition of th(‘ blacks chal¬ 
lenges norms and institutions which Jews ha\e long re¬ 
garded essential to their own security. And the Jews, con¬ 
tused by the same sense of inadecpiacy which upsets the 
liberals, are at crossroads. They are div ided on what is to 
be (h)n(‘, as they ha\ e not been since the rise of .Nazism. 

The dilemma of disillusionment with liberalism and the 
move to a more conservative stance is weU stated by the 
task force. 'Khe (piestion whether the “white ethnic stra¬ 
tegy” pursued b\ the Jewish leaders is the right stiaiegy 
is at least open to (piestion. 'Phis strategy calls for the Jews 
to be the mediators, the convenors, the middlemen be¬ 
tween the white ethnics and the blacks. Po learn from the 
lessoas of kmg Jewish history, Jews have never fared well 
as ; liddlemen or conciliators between antagonistic and 
warring sections of the population. Time and again, both 
sides would turn on the mediators and make them the con- 
\enient scapegoats for thi ir frii.strations. Furthermore, it is 
an illasion, as wc sha) to look upon the white ethnic 

groups as a united b v: o population. In truth while the 
Poles, Lithuanians, ti^ .taiians, the Ukrainians, and the 
Serbs and the Croats and others are united in their griev'- 
ances against the blacks, and against the general .society 
(most of these grievances are not shared by Jews), their 
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mutual distrust, old feuds, and e\'eii hatreds among them- 
seKes aie (juite e\ident. It is, for instance, (juestionable 
whether Aineriean Serbs fear and distrust Negroes more 
than they fear and distrust American Croats or that Poles 
could indeed cooperate on common problems with the 
Lithuanians. 

'I'here is evidence to suggest that while Jews, especiall\’ 
their intellectual elite, have been jolterl in their liberalism, 
primarily by the militancy of the blacks, by a danger to 
the merit systems for advancement and ijroinotion, in the 
big-city school systems and imisersities and b\’ the specter 
of the (juota system. Ho\\e\er, .American Jews seem to be 
clinging to their traditional liberalism. 

'I'he Harris Poll results publi.shed on October 12, 1972, 
in the New York Times centered on the political attitudes 
of the Jews and the Italian-Ainericans. The results revealed 
that while Italian-.Ainericans ha\’e inos’ed considerabl>' to 
the right, Jews have retained their adherence to liberal 
positions. 

Predictions about the success of the American Jewish 
community in grappling with its dilemmas are \irtually 
impossible. .All that one can sa\’ is that we are dealing here 
with an old people, which has often prosed its prophets of 
doom to be false prophets. 




Jane Addams, 
Hull House, and the 
Education of the 
Immigrants 


Probably the best laboratory^ for the study of the 
process of adjustment, acculturation, or assimilation of the 
immigrants and their children was the Hull House settle¬ 
ment houses in Chicago. And the most competent observer 
of this process was Jane Addams, who founded Hull House 
in 1889 at the time when the tidal waves of immigration 
from Europe to America were rlready changing the com¬ 
position of the American society. 

Hull House served the immigrants—parents, adults, and 
children—as an adult recreation and education center. In 
the broader sense, it was a school or a series of schools 
for the young. The influence of Jane Addams on public 
schooling, both by the example of the programs offered at 
Hull House and through her own efforts, was great and 
pervasive. Since that phase of Jane Addams’ life has been 
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somewhat neglected, it is important to see how her views 
and acti\’ities contributed to the new conceptions of the 
role of the public schools and education in a societ>’ so 
changed by the great influx of immigrants. 

The bibliography on the life and work of Jane Addams 
is varied and extensive. Several biographies were written 
by writers and historians, and her own works have been 
republished many times and are still read widely. One 
question that seems to have fascinated many writers con¬ 
cerns an analysis of the motives that caused her to dedi¬ 
cate her long life to Hull House. The question is important 
and interesting, but the historians' preoccupation with this 
issue seems to have distracted them from a detailed exam¬ 
ination of Jane Addams* educational philosophy and record 
in the education of the imir/igrants and their children. In 
this generally neglected area in the histor>' of American 
education, the timughts and work of the founder of Hull 
House deserve a great deal of space and attention. 

Those who have paid some attention to her contribu¬ 
tions seem to have experienced some special difficulty in 
dealing with the subject. They apparently found it dif¬ 
ficult to believe that a rich, W’.ASP, young lady from an 
upper-middle-class family, the daughter of a banker, a 
mill owner, and a state senator could ha\'e learned to 
understand the plight of large numbers of immigrants in 
the painful process of their adjustment to the American 
society. The education of Jane Addams was typical of a 
well-born young xAmerican lady. It culminated in gradua¬ 
tion from the Rockford Seminary for Women, which 
proudly called itself the ‘Mount Holyoke of the West.’’ 
The curriculum in the seminary included the study of 
Greek, English literature, moral philosophy, history, some 
science, and a great deal of religious training aimed at 
preparing many of the ladies to become Christian mission¬ 
aries. 

The home background and the education of Jane 
A-ddams caused some writers to suggest that she turned to 
settlement work in the grimy Chicago neighborhood of 
Polk and Halstead streets because she became bored with 
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the life and the activities of her social milieu. One recent 
biographer wrote that after her graduation from college 
and after the customary grand tour of Europe, “she did 
not have a goal or an occupation, or any thing useful to 
do.“ This undoubtedly is a true assessment of her predica¬ 
ment just prior to the opening of Hull House in 1889. It 
may well be that in the early period of her settlement 
work, Hull House was for Jane Addams merely a philan¬ 
thropic endeavor. But, in a relatively short period of time, 
it became a cause to which she happily decided to devote 
her entire life even to the exclusion of her personal interests. 

W hy and how did this change take place? It came, 
primarily, because shi k^amed a great deal about the lives 
of the many thousands of Italians, Greeks, Jews, Irish, and 
Bohemians who flocked to the many activities of Hull 
House and concluded that she could and wanted to be of 
a.ssistance to them in the realization of their hopes and 
aspirations. Jane A.ddanis developed a well-thought-out 
philosophy about the best way to help the large waves of 
immigrants and their children to adjust to the new and 
strange American environment. This phiIosoph\' was far 
more perceptive than the simple and often xenophobic 
notions of “Americanization” which were widely enter¬ 
tained by many of her prominent contemporaries. In the 
spirit of the time this was no small achievement. 

Some writers have failed to perceive the substantial 
difference between the views on immigration and the im¬ 
migrants of Jane Addams and those of the other leaders 
of the Reform and Progressive Movement. For instance 
she supported and admired Theodore Roosevelt, a leading 
Progressive, but she vigorously opposed his extreme views 
on the AmeriCuUiization of the immigrants. She also does 
not fit very well in the general interpretation of the mo¬ 
tives of the Progressive leaders who in the view of one of 
the most brilliant historians of the period, Richard Hof- 
stadter, were members of the socialI\' alienated groups 
who tunied to reform out of a sense of guilt because they 
lived in comparative luxury in the midst of the squalor 
of the cities. 
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It seemed natural to put Jane Addams in that group. 
She was alienated from her social milieu, and she was 
rich and bored. Christopher Lasch correctly pointed out 
that at the time of the founding of the Hull House she did 
not feel guilty about the sorry lot of the workers and the 
poor who were \ictims of industrialism. In Lasch s view, 
at that period of her life, she was rebelling against her 
family, and especially against her mother, who wanted her 
to lead a life of leisure as befitted her station in life. She 
did not feel, Lasch added, that she was making a sacrifice 
!)>• helping the poor and the immigrants, and she did not 
have a condescending attitude toward them. She was 
dedicated to “bridging the chasm that industrialism has 
opened between social classes.” But the American people 
made Jane Addams a saint, Lasch concluded, and she be¬ 
came a national in\^h—and the myth of Jane Addams 
.served to render her harmless as a social critic. 

In the New Radicalism in America, Lasch is even more 
skeptical about her effectiveness as a social worker and 
reformer. “I'he trouble was that Jane Addams was asking, 
in effect, that young people be adjusted to a social order 
which by her own admission was cynically indifferent to 
their welfare.” The American industrial .society was in her 
e\'es guilty of oppressing and repressing the workers who 
served it, but according to Lasch she made no attempt to 
change the system. Her only aim was to make it func¬ 
tion more smoothly. In fact, Lasch maintains, the educa- 
tif nal efforts of the head of Hull House were aimed at 
lostering the ideal of “.social control” so well articulated 
by her friend John Dewey. 

Lasch’s criticpie apparently was too mild for a member 
of the group of younger revisionist historians of American 
education, Paul X'iolas, who sees Jane Addams’ \'iew of 
the immigrants as paternalistic and her reforms not as 
liberal or enlightened but conser\ ative, or even reactionary'. 
Her entire life's work ^>*as dedicated, says \’iolas, to “an 
attempt to replace the social control implicit in the village 
community in the countries of origin of the immigrant 
Italians, Creeks and others with the controls more suit- 
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able to an urban environment.” Violas charges that Jane 
Addanis’ “system of beliefs was based not on dedication 
to indiv'idual freedom but on an advocacy of an organic 
society acting as a collective association.” 

Somehow, in Violas view, these two commitments are 
mutually exclusive. Ignoring a great deal of what Jane 
Addams had written and done to combat the feeling of ali¬ 
enation and boredom on the part of individual worker.<^, 
V iolas insists that she saw individualism as a plague in the 
American urbanized and industrialized society. This, he 
says, was a repressive philosophy aimed at keeping the 
workers from demanding mate:ial changes and improve¬ 
ments in the American society. 

Quoting single words like ‘primitive,” “illiterate,” 
“clannish,” “single,” and others, all taken, without any in¬ 
dication of their context or reference, from her many 
books and essays, Violas concludes that she had contempt 
for the immigrants. “The immigrant, for Jane Addams, 
presented a threat,” V^iolas writes, “because his different 
ethnic background disrupted American cultural unity. The 
relative ease, however, with which he could be stripped 
of his cultural foundations and reduced to the simplest 
elements of humanity enhanced his v^alue as a building 
block for her new community.” Violas also charges her 
with using Hull House to engage in a propaganda scheme, 
employing effective devices of mass psychology with the 
purpose of defusing social conflicts. “Throughout her !is- 
cussions of the recreational activities at Hull House,” 

\ iolas writes, one finds rationale for social control through 
the manipulation of subconscious and non-rational im¬ 
pulses.” 

Michael Katz, a more careful rev^isionist historian of 
American education, in a thoughtful review of Roots of 
Crisis in Harvard Educational Review took issue with 
Violas’ contention, “\iolas also suggests,” Katz stated, 
that hex insistence on the importance of popularizing 
ideas indicates she believed in the legitimacy and necessity 
of propaganda. But his quotations from her writings do 
not show anything of the sort.” 
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Katz objects to the absence of evidence to support 
Violas’ contention about Jane Addams* views on manipu¬ 
lation of public opinion. His objection applies equafiv to 
Violas’ conclusions about her views on the immigrant-; and 
on the education of their children. Charitably, one can say 
that Violas read the books and articles of J&ne Addams 
rather hastily, looking only for confirmation of his pre¬ 
conceived ideas. His is not a serious or correct analysis of 
her attitude to the immigrants or of her philosophy about 
the acculturation of the immigrants. It also seems that 
Violas knows little about the educational and recreational 
activities in Hull House. 

While Christopher Lasch’s essays on Jane Addams are 
perceptive and innovative, his conclusion that Jane 
.Addams was a supporter of the social status quo is, in 
the light of her record and writings, off the mark. The 
Mayor of Chicago, the political bosses of the city, indus¬ 
trialists like George Pullman would have been astonished 
to read that the head of Hull House was a “harmless 
social critic.’’ Among other things, the Mayor would have 
related the trouble Jane Addams caused him on the issue 
of garbage collection on the West Side of Chicago and 
how the garbage was collected after she was appointed 
Garbage Commissioner of her ward. In the Chicago of 
those days, this was no small achievement. 

At the time of the founding of Hull House, America 
was already a nation of immigrants. Newcomers from 
southern and eastern Europe were pouring into the coun¬ 
try, often at a rate of 40,000 per day. The 1890 Census 
disclosed that 20 million Americans were either foreign 
b\* birth or parentage, while 34 million were classed as 
native white xAmericans. James Bryce expressed the ap¬ 
prehension of many leading Americans when he wrote in 
1888 in The American Commonwealthy 

W ithin the last decade new swarms of European immi¬ 
grants have invaded xAinerica, drawn from their homes in 
the eastern part of Central Europe. There seems to be a 
danger that if they continue to come in large number 
they may retain their low standards of decency and com- 
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fort, and menace the continuance among the working class 
generalK’ of tliat far higher standard which has hitherto 
pre\ ailed in all but a few spots in the country. 

Josiah Strong echoed Bryce's sentiments and wrote in 
The Twentieth Century City that while America was indebted 
to the immigrants “for developing its resources ^ve cannot 
.shut our eye.s to the fact that the foreign population, as a 
whole, is depressing our a\erage in intelligence and mor¬ 
ality in the direction of the deadline of crime and ignorance.'* 
Leaders in American society, writers, editors and think¬ 
ers. and many influential members of Congress shared the 
convictions of Br\ce and Strong that the immigrants had 
lower morals, were less intelligent by far than the native 
Americans, and had a predisposition to crime and to liv¬ 
ing in unsanitary conditions. Thus it was feared, they could 
adverseK influence, if not contaminate, the superior native 
American population. 

Jane Addams rejected these ideas about the immigrants. 
Unlike Bryce, Cubberley, Strong, and others, she had di¬ 
rect contact with the immigrants from eastern and south¬ 
ern Europe. In fact, she lived among them and with them 
and soon developed an affection and respect for them. In 
Twenty Years of Hull House, she described the area around 
Hull House. 

Between Halstead Street and the river lived about ten 
thousand Italians—Neapolitans. Sicilians, and Calabrians, 
with an occasional Lombard and X'enetian. To the South 
on Twelfth Street are many Germans, and side streets are 
gi\en almost entirely to Polish and Russian Jews. Still 
farther south, these Jewish colonies merge into a huge Bo¬ 
hemian colon\*. so \‘(ist that Chicago ranks as the third 
Bohemian cit>* in the world. l*o the northwest are man\* 
Canadian-F'rench. clannish in spite of their long residence 
in .\merica. and to the north are Irish and first generation 
of Americans. 

Jane Addams made great efforts to learn as much as 
she could about the various groups of the immigrants. She 
met them daily in the classrooms, in the cafeteria, and in 
the many meeting halls in the Hull House buildings. She 
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was an able and a thorough student, and in a relatively 
short period of time she came to a number of conclusions 
about her clients. She firmly rejected the attitudes of su¬ 
periority and contempt toward the immigrants. Her heart 
overflowed with sympathy for the hardships and the suf¬ 
ferings of the newcomers, mostly peasants, who were sud¬ 
denly and often savagely exposed to the ruthlessness of 
the American industrial system. She deplored the working 
conditions in the sweatshops, the lack of minimum safety 
precautions, and the rampant exploitation in the huge tex¬ 
tile factory of Hart Schaffner and Marx, which was located 
on Chicago’s W est Side. Jane Addams was particularly ap¬ 
palled by^ the practice of “outside piece work,” an arrange¬ 
ment by which contractors let families work at home on 
the cutting and sewing of pants, suits, and dresses and 
paid them by the number of finished garments. To eke out 
a meager living, some families, including smaU children, 
often worked sixteen hours per day. 

But the founder of Hull House did not intend merely to 
stand by and wiring her hands at the sorry lot of the immi¬ 
grants. She developed a two-fold program of action to 
combat the exploitation and the deplorable conditions she 
w itnessed. First came the opening of Hull House to various 
groups in which heated debates about the grievances and 
the rights of workers were discussed. One such club, 
“The Working Peoples’ Social Science Club” w^as often 
attacked by leading businessmen, including supporters of 
Hull House, as promoting radical ideas. Jane Addams re¬ 
sponded by declaring that her settlement house maintained 
an open door policy to all ideas. “I did not intend,” she 
said, “to be subsidized by millionaires and neither did I 
propose to be bullied by working men.” W’hen the Pullman 
strike came, Jane Addams w^as critical of the division of 
the Chicago community^ along class lines. In a paper she 
published on the strike entitled “The Modern King Lear,” 
she maintained that George Pullman bore the major blame 
for the strike because he expected the gratitude of the 
workers in exchange for his paternalistic effort to organize 
their lives in the Pullman community. Pullman, she wrote, 
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gave the workers “sanitary houses and beautiful parks 
but made no effort to find out their d sires, and without 
an\- organization through which to give them social ex¬ 
pansion.” He wanted his workers to live in decency and 
thrift, Jane Addams wrote, but he deprived them of their 
right to order their own li\ es. 

Another major effort was directed to alleviating the 
exploitation of the immigrants. She was successful in in¬ 
fluencing the state legislature to pass the first factory law 
in Illinois, which provided for sanitary conditions in the 
sweatshops and set the minimum age for the employment 
nf children at 14. Disagreeing with the advocates of 
“Americanization,” Jane Addams repeatedly protested the 
hostility that so many native Americans exhibited toward 
the immigrants. Recognizing that the immigrants had a 
rich cultural heritage and religious and literary values that 
were worth preserxing, she v.as opposed to the pressure 
exerted by the public schools and the dominant society on 
the children of the immigrants to repudiate the culture of 
their parents. “We were often distressed,” she recalled, 
“by the children of immigrant parents who were ashamed 
of t! pit whence the\- were digged who repudiated the 
Iangi.,.ge and the customs of their elders, and considered 
themselves successful as they were able to ignore the past.” 
Unlike the leaders of the nativist, xenophobic movement, 
Jane Addams wanted the Poles, the Italians, the Bohem¬ 
ians. and other ethnic minorities, to preserve their cultural 
mores while adjusting to the new life in America. As¬ 
similation for the Italians and Bohemians, Jane Addams 
observed, often meant disdain for their cultures and the 
worship of American materialism. To encourage respect 
for the natix e cultures of immigrants, the management of 
Hull House frequently arranged for handicraft and art ex¬ 
hibits and dance and musical festivals in xvhich eac.t im¬ 
migrant group I' rticipated. To the delight of the -■■=ns. 
Hull House regularly arranged for mass meeting nor 

of Garibaldi and Mazzini. Greeks had their Hehenic 
ings and festix’als and Jexx’ish intellectuals debated Jexxnsh 
history, Zionism, and Socialism. 
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Jane Addams, as we mentioned, insisted that her staff 
members work directly in the homes of the imaii.urants, 
often doing menial chores but primarily learnin^i, their 
values, customs, and mode of life. She hoped that ic out¬ 
come would be mutual res{)ect. ‘The number of people,” 
she wrote “thus informed is constantly increasing in our 
American cities, and they may in time remove the re¬ 
proach of social neglect and indifference which has so 
long rested upon the citizens of the new world.” 

Addams did not want to “Anglo-Saxonize” or American¬ 
ize the immigrants. On the contrary, long before .sociologists 
like Horace Kallen coined the phrase, she embraced “cul¬ 
tural pluralism” as the desired basic concept pertaining to 
the American society. In this, as in many other of her 
ideas on social issues and education, she was far ahead of 
her time. Her insight into the need to accalturate but not 
to assimilate the immigrants was remarkable. There were 
many classes; at Hull House where immigrants were taught 
English to preoarc them to take the required examination 
on the U.S. ( institution in order to become citizxms. 
There were also many courses on Urited States history 
and government. These courses and lectures were designed 
to help the immigrants to understand and to adjust to their 
ne*w country, but, at the same time, better to understand 
and appreciate their own cultures. But they w ere not the 
usual “Americanization” classes. She observed, 

The aim of all the classe.s was not to set the immigrants 
apart from their groups as “Americans’. . . . On the con¬ 
trary the aim was to connect him (the immigrant) with 
all sorts of people by his ability to understand them as 
well as by his power to supplement their pre.sent sur¬ 
rounding with historic background. ... In these classes 
the immigrants have struggled to express in their newly 
ac(iuired tongue some of those hopes and longings which 
had so much to do with their immigration. 

Violas and other revisionist historians of education who 
have suggested that Jane Addams shared in the general 
hostility tow^ard the immigrants and have charged that 
she manipulated them in order to defu.se social conflicts. 
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would do well to go back and examine, with greater care, 
what she actually did and wrote in the several decades 
of her Hull House activity. 

Far from being a tool of the abrasive and agressive 
business establishment of Chicago on whose financial sup¬ 
port she depended, Jane Addams came to the defense of 
the rights of the immigrant workers by founding the Im¬ 
migrant Protective League. When business owners began 
to harass peddlers by having vagrant youths attack them, 
Jane Addams organized several ethnic Peddlers Associa¬ 
tions to impress upon the city and the police that they had 
the obligation to protect the Jewish, Italian, and Greek 
peddlers. She insisted, in spite of a barrage of attacks from 
the press and the business community, that Hull House 
practice freedom of speech and freedom of assembly. The 
10,000 people who each week availed themselves of the 
clubroom, the Labor Museum, school rooms. Womens 
Club buildings, boys' club buildings, gymnasium, the music 
school, and the lecture halls, heard conserv^ative speakers, 
liberal unh^ersity professors, radical union organizers, rep¬ 
resentatives of business and manufacturing interests. So¬ 
cialists, Bundists, Zionists, Italian and Czech nationalists, 
and occasionally even advocates of nonviolent anarchism. 
Answering the critics who charged that she was turning 
her settlement into a hotbed of radicalism, Jane Addams 
replied that she hoped that the demonstration of how Hull 
House practiced the American ideals of freedoin would in¬ 
crease the confidence of the immigrants in American in¬ 
stitutions and government. Her credo was simple, as she 
expressed it in Twenty Years of Hull House: 

The Settlement recognizes the need of cooperation, both 
with the radical and the conserv^ative and from the very 
nature of the case, the Settlement cannot limit its friends 
to any political party or economic school. 

To question the patriotism of the immigrants, to . jcuse 
them of “double loyalty,” of harboring subversives and 
anarchists was a fashionable thing to do in the period of 
great immigration. These accusations came from the press, 
the Congress, locah state, and federal law enforcement 
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officials, and from most of the patriotic organizations. 
Jane Addams ne\er joined this super-patriotic xenophobic 
hysteria. Instead, coiirageoiisly and at great personal sac¬ 
rifice, she stated on many occasions that her direct ex¬ 
perience with the many thousands of immigrants convinced 
her that the immigrants, with few exceptions, “adored 
America. She called for restraint and faimess by the 
police, the courts, and the public in dealing with suspected 
anarchists. 

Jane Addams faced the greatest challenge on this issue 
during the period of the “Red Scare” in the 1920s, fol¬ 
lowing the success of the Bolshevik Revolution. Under 
attack by the press, the D.A.R., and the American Legion 
for not being “100^ American,” because of her advocacy 
of pacificism and internationalism, she repeatedly con¬ 
demned the wholesale arrests of leaders of various radical 
immigrant groups and associations and the suppression of 
hundreds of foreign language periodicals on unproved 
charges of subversion. She regretted the “spirit of intol¬ 
erance which had spread over our time choking free sensi¬ 
bilities ’ and expressed concern that these excesses would 
further alienate the immigrants from American society. 
There is no doubt, ’ she wrote in the second volume of 
her autobiography, “that the immigrant population in the 
United States suffered from a sense of ostracism after the 
vvar, which in spite of many difficulties, sorrows and de¬ 
spairs, they had ne\ ei before encountered, in such a uni¬ 
versal fashion.” In the face of the overwhelming cr>’ in the 
press and in Congress to limit immigration for central 
and southern Europe, she opposed the “quota laws.” She 
truly believed in the theory that constituted an amalgama¬ 
tion of the concepts of the melting pot and cultural plural¬ 
ism and was convinced that American democracy was not 
endangered by the tremendous influx of non-Nordic immi¬ 
grants. On the contrary, she firmly believed that America 
would emerge richer and stronger because of the infusion 
of the skills and talents brought by newcomers and because 
of its ability to make use of the contributions of the various 
immigrant groups. 
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She spoke and wrote in defense of the immigrants and 
maintained that if some immigrants had a feeling of hostil¬ 
ity to America, it was a response to the animosity they 
encountered and to the brazen attempts of some American- 
izers to deprecate their heritage. “Is the Universe friendly?” 
said Jane Addams, “is a question that people ask, but this 
question never presses so hard upon the bewildered human 
creature as it does upon a stranger in a strange land when 
his \’er\' mother tongue, his inherited customs and mores, 
his clothing, his food, are all subjected to ridicule and 
considered per se un-American, if not indeed dangerous 
and subx ersive of .American institutions.” 

Slowly the feeling of sympathy for the immigrants be¬ 
came mingled in Jane Addams’ mind with a sense of ap¬ 
preciation for their abilitv to rise rapidly in a basically 
hostile enxironment. She lioted the many young Jews 
Bohemians, and Creeks did well in colleges and became 
doctors, lawA’crs, and successful businessmen. Jane Addams 
w’as an outspoken supporter and admirer of Sidney Hill¬ 
man, the leader of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of .America, who in 1915 settled a strike in the largest 
clothing factory in Chicago by a pact which provided for 
a high degree of cooperation between the employers and 
the employees. Hillman stated publicly that the union w'as 
interested in the company making good profits because the 
workers would benefit from its prosperity. Jane Addams, to 
whom the ideal of industrial and .social peace was very- 
dear, commented: perhi.ps this great industrial experiment 
in Chicago founded upon an agreement between the 
workers and the employers, was easier to bring about 
among immigrants than it would have been among native 
born.” 

Jane .Addams developed a comprehensive philosophy 
of education with particular reference to the role of the 
public schools in the education of the children of the im 
migrants. She had need for such a philosophy- because 
Hull House was a huge educational institution serving 
thousands of adults, teenagers, ;> children in clubs and 
formal classes. Throughout her li jane Addams was in- 
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terested in public education, and in 1905 she became a 
member of the Chicago Board of Education. 

She set down her views on education and on school¬ 
ing in her largely overlooked book, Democracy and Social 
Ethics, which came out in 1902, eight years before the 
publication of her famous autobiography. In her philos¬ 
ophy of education, Jane Addams was influenced by her 
friend and co-worker John Dewey, but much of her edu¬ 
cational thinking was original. Unlike Dewey, who hardly 
recogni'/.ed the problem and the complexity of educating 
the hundreds of thousands of children of immigrants. Miss 
Addams was keenly aware of this complex dilemma. In 
her \iews on democracy, Jane Addams shared the prag¬ 
matic outlook of Dewey and of lier other dear friend, 
Henr>' James. She believed that the real test of a success¬ 
ful democracy is not its profession of a creed of the 
freedom, dignit\', and ecjualitv’ of men but the extent to 
which it allows all its citizens to live in freedom, dignit\-, 
and ecjualitv’. .\merican society must be educated to the 
ideal of “industrial amelioration,” or a peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence of the workers and the owners of industr>'. Such an 
amelioration can only come by a spirit of cooperation 
among the workers, industry, .society, and the government. 

■Accepting Dewey’s position, Jane Addams postulated 
that the aim of schooling was to free the innate pov ns 
and abilities erf each child and “connect him” with the rest 
of life. The pupil must be helped to see his productive 
place in tlie society. She was impatient with purely cog¬ 
nitive objectives of school curricula. “We are impatient,” 
she wrote, “with the schools which lay all stress on read¬ 
ing and writing, suspecting them to rest upon the assump¬ 
tion that the ordinary experience of life is worth little and 
that all knowledge and interest must be brought to the 
children through the medium of books. ” Citing the example 
of the Italian colony in the Hull House neighborhood, Jane 
Addams observed that Italian parents take their childrer. 
especially boys, out of school at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, and that these children, exposed to “bookish” 
education, were not prepared for the harsh reality of life 
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as factory Workers or apprentices- She noted that for these 
Italian children, the fainily and the street constituted a far 
greater influence than did the juiblic schools. They learned 
at home and on the street the skills and values that they 
needed to survive in a hostile society- Italian children had 
little motivation for learning, and they often .shared their 
parents’ doubts w hether schooling was a road to economic 
success. Thc\ knew that many of those in their coniniun- 
it\' who became affluent had hardly an>' educat'on- 

To remeds this situation, Jane Addams demanded that 
public schools with a large proportion of children of im¬ 
migrants cease to belittle their ethnic heritage and values 
and de\ ote a great part of their curricula to teaching the 
meaning and the process of production. Thus, she hoped, 
these future workers would undt'rstand the meaning of 
theii Work and .see its worth and significance for them¬ 
selves and for the soeiety- 

Children of the inimigrants who were destined to go 
into specialized, often dull^ jobs, would be helped if the 
schools would teat h them where their jobs fit and how im¬ 
portant they were in the total operation of the factory or 
the shop. 

If tin- shop constantly tend;; to niake the working man a 
specialist, then the problem of the educator is clear: it is to 
nise hiiii what may be an offset from over-specialization 
of hi,s daily work, to suiiply him w'ith general information 
and to insist he shall be a cultivated member of society 
with a consciousness of his industrial and social value. 

This may have been a nai\e approach because it as¬ 
sumed that the worker was interested in learning about the 
total operation of his factory and that that knowledge 
would help uirn tn bear the hardships caused b>’ low pay 
and bad working conditions. Combating the boredom of 
the workers on the assembly lines is still the preoccupa¬ 
tion of many unions and employers today. In that area, 
too, Jane Addams was ahead he^ time- 

Her contemporaries have made Jane Addams, as Chris¬ 
topher Lasch observed, a saint and a national myth- The 
record seems to indicate that they were right on both counts. 


Pub3 ic Schools he 
Upv/ard Mobility 

of Immig^arn Children 


The grej^( influx '’f inirnigrants from centrul, eastern^ 
and souther^ Europe, w} ;ch started ahout }S80, per¬ 
plexed and often friglitened protessionai and lay leaders 
of big-city Public school s\ stenK^ in American large cities. 
There -diould be little .‘urprise at this reaction. First, the 
size of the i^nuj^ration was anp/recedented. School boards 
and superinteiicients of school systems in !\e^v York, Chp 
cagc', Ph-iladelphia, Boston, and other large cities were 
confronted \vith the task of educating many thousands of 
thildr^” immigrants of all ages. These children knew 
no English. They spoke Italian, Yiddish, Polish, Russian, 
Czech, Serbian, or Croatian, had a variety of modes of 
behavior, and felt frightened and bewildered in their new- 

American environment. Many of their parents, especially 
among Italians, Poles, and Orthodox Jews had a sus¬ 
picious and largely negati\-e attitude to American schools, 
fearing that the school experier e would alienate their 
children from them. Oevoutly religious, they were appre- 
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that their < hildren would become prey to atlieisin 
and iinnioraIit\- or develop an antaj^onistic attitude to their 
native ton>>;ue and the values and mores of their group. 

'I'he complexity of the ta.sk of dealing with this great 
number of immigrant children ought not to be minimized. 
Some historians of education, and especially the leaders 
and the writers on "new ethnicity,” liaxe shown little 
understanding of the magnitude of this ta.sk. Michael .\o- 
\ak, Ceno Baroni, and Barbara Mikul.ski who have writ¬ 
ten about the recent re\ival of ethnic awarene.ss among 
se\eral major ethnic groups are unsparing in criticizing 
tiie public schools for the effort to ‘'.Vmericanize” or to 
"melt” the clhidren of the immigrants into the dominant 
.Vnglo-Saxon society. This seems to be a rather simplistic 
approach to the studs oi a complex social and educational 
problem. 

Fthnic spokesmen assert that children of immigrants 
were forced by their in.sen.sitive, it not hostile, teachers to 
turn their tracks on the cultural s’alues of their parents. 
Con.seciuently, thes- seem to be determined that the chil¬ 
dren of recentls arrived immigrant.-i do not suffer from the 
same disads antage. Public school systems are asked to in¬ 
augurate bilingual and multi-cultural programs. Some 
spoke.snK'i, for Spanish-speaking minorities in large cities 
argue that it is not enough to give the children of Mexican 
and Puerto Biean paren*.- instruction in Spani.sh in the 
transitional period cntil thev arc caoable of making rea¬ 
sonable progress in English classes. 1 iiey adx’ocate a fully 
bilingual and bicultural education in Spani.sh and Engli.sh 
not only for the Spanish immigrant children Imt for all tlie 
childrf'n attending school with them. 


Bilingua? Education P r ams 
Bilingual education as put into efitct in Chicago, .New 
York, Los Angeles, and Miami, is in essence bicultural 
educ; Son. I nder these programs, students are to study the 
histor\', customs, and mores of Puerto Rico or Mexico or 
Cuba. The curriculum guide for bilingual ’"'xition pub- 
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lished by the Chicago Board of Education lefines its ob¬ 
jectives as follows: 

Bilingual education is a realistic approach to the educa- 
cational needs of thousands of boys and girls who must 
acquire positive self-concepts and communication skills in 
order to compete educationally, socially and economically 
as first-class citizens and full participants in today’s soci- 
et\*. For the child who comes from a non-English speaking 
background, bilingual education can also help maintain 
family loyalty. Programs that recognize a child’s language 
and culture help to foster positive self-concepts in a 
youngster. Rather than becoming alienated from the cul¬ 
tural ties of his family, he will learn to enjoy and value 
diversity. The child who remains loyal to his family is more 
likely to develop allegiance to his family, to his school and 
country*. 

Those listed art benefits for Spanish-speaking children, 
but the authors of the guide advocate bilingualism for 
non-Spanish children who attend the same schools. They 
say: 

Non-English speaking children are not the only ones who 
stand to profit from bilingual education programs. English- 
speaking children who live in a community in which a 
second language is sp( <en will also have the opportunity 
to learn another language and become sensitive to an¬ 
other culture. 

Some educators active in Spanish bilingual programs ask 
that the study of Spanish be made obligatory' for white 
and black children attending school in Spai *sh-speaking 
neighborhoods, while others suggest that instruction in 
Spanish be voluntary. 

The available evidence indicates that the leaders of the 
ethnic immigrant groups th it cam to the United States in 
large numbers arou^ d 1900 did not ad\'Ocate bilingual or 
multi-cultural education. Even those who complained that 
public schools were alienating the y'oung generation from 
their families wanted the schools to Americanize the im¬ 
migrant children. Polish, Jewish, Italian, and Greek iiiimi- 
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grant parents did not want tlie )lic schools to teach 
their children Polish, Yiddish, Uadian, or Greek. ITiose 
who wanted their children to si)< :;k Cw Lngnage of their 
group sent them to Polish, Jewish Italian, or Greek church 
or synagogue schools. One can . gue that America n^ay 
ha\ e not sur\ ived as a nation had these large nmigrant 
groups, totaling many millions of people, succeeded, in per- 
suading the public schools to accept niulti-lingual and 
multi-cultural education fo" ill the children in the “Little 
Italics/’ and in the Jewi.ii, Serbian, Polish, and Greek 
ghettos. Toda\* bilingual education has considerable sup¬ 
port in the Spanish-speaking communities in Chicago, New 
\ ork, Ei Paso, Los Angeles, San Diego, and Miami and 
has been i)ut in operation by many boards of education. 
Similar programs for bilingual education introduced in 1900 
I)robably would ha\'e been rejected by the overwhelming 
majority of immigrants and would have met with unyield¬ 
ing resistance from the leaders of the public schools. 

'^'he reasons for the changed attitudes to multi-cultural 
education are comple.x but the>' can be sorted out. The 
United States of America was for nu'llions of white immi¬ 
grants a land of promise and opportunity, and to grasp 
this opportunity most of them were willing and even 
eager tf) pay the price of acculturation or assimilation to 
tiie (lominant culture' of their new society. Secondly, most 
of the immigrants looked upon the public school with awe 
and respect as the institution whose task it was tc Amer¬ 
icanize their children and gi\'e them the or)portunity for 
social and economic advancement in the n(»w countr>*. 
The extent to which the pii!)lic school succeeded in assur¬ 
ing the upward mobility of immigrant children is, of 
coiir.se, subject to different interpretations. But the im¬ 
migrants’ expectarioivi for the schooling of their children 
explain wi fhc.e .-/as no demand for bilingual or multi¬ 
cultural ediiCa* :i r . 

Many E'c,..;. accoimt fo the acce'ptance by the leaders 
of the public scnool svy^em to'hiy of the demands for 
bih'ngual and cuilti-culUiral cducutiOi-, The prestige and 
the authority C't the r-ublic school systems in New York, 
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Chicago, Lo: .‘les, and oisewher^^' are grc.itly diniin- 

ished. Public ol officials are on the defensive, under 
attack fo^ jnc^ scholastic accomplishments, and lack of 
order uod ‘ ne. A fcNv school leaders find it difficult 
to resist .’^’essure exerted by the Spanish, black, and 
white ethnic ^?™nps, but most superintendent of schools 
in large cities and many school board menibers are con¬ 
vinced that the Aiii^^rican society and its mainstream cul¬ 
ture are so firmly rooted today, that bilingualism and 
multi-cultural education would not only not threaten but 
indeed ma>* ^*^rich the common American culture and 
strengthen the allegiance >f the minority groups to the 
total American society. 

The United States will not become a multi-ethnic and 
rnulti-cultural ‘'Ociety, Those who make such demands are 
unrealistic and impractical. On the o’her hand, more 
modest programs for enriching the American cultural life, 
wliieh finds i^^^clf under a se\ ere challenge of changing 
values and conditions, by the study of cultural values and 
literary contributions of the cultures of the ethnic groups 
may well be an important contribution to the comrnoi 
good. 


Ethnic Cultur'L'S and the Curriculum 
I he clemaiid for the inclusion of materials on ethnicity 
and ethnic cultures; in the school curriculum is usually 
coupled with attacks on the record of the public schools 
in educating the children of blacks and the immigrants. 
It is asserted that thc^ public schools have failed *“0 meet 
the expectationi* of the immigrants because they did not 
assure the upward social mobility oI their children, 

Davi(j{ Tyae'k excoriates the leaders of the public 
schools in the f^"w decades bfTore after 1900 for the 
insensitive indoctrination of ' children ^ ^ the immigrants 
with Atiglo-SaNon \'alues. Lnt the most sweeping indict¬ 
ment )f the poblic schools was dravn up by CJolin Greer 
in T/ c Crecit School Lcgenri. Historians of American edu¬ 
cation, ‘ays CfTcer. have 1 mg a.sscrted that American pub¬ 
lic schools made a great contribution to the building of 
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the A merican nation* J he schoo!j=? took "the backward 
poor, the ragged, dl-preparcd ethnic minorities who 
crowded into the cities, educated Americanized tlu'm 
into the homogeneous producti'ee niiddle class that is 
America’s strength and pride.” This, according to Greer, 
is a false legend. I'he myth of the public school as an ef¬ 
fective instrument for upward social mobility, a ladder 
to economic progress and success for the poor, must be 
debunked, sa\'s Cretn, if only to bring the present-day ex¬ 
pectations of the blacks and Latinos for their children 
into line with reality. Man\* people assume that public 
sihools today fail to provide effective education to the 
urban, black, and Latino poor N'hile the schools in the 
past did just that for the white i^nniigrant poor whom 
they lifted into the ranks of the middle class. Not so, says 
Cfreer. 1 he record shows, he contends, that public schools 
did little or nothing for the children of the immigrants, 
and they cannot be expected to do much for the black, 
Spanish, ar"d white poor children today. 

To support this pessimistic view of the pas* an^’ die 
present, Greer asserts that the children of the ii miigrants 
entered t- Hiblic schools poor and uneducated and left 
them unjircpared to take ad\*antage of the opportunities 
presented by a rapidly growing industrial society. The evi¬ 
dence that Gi jer use- to support his revisi nst \'iew are 
school recovvs o/ . 1 " • big-city school systems. These 
records sfjou c^^rc.'nv ro Greer, that the rate of failure 
and drop^'UC a*; -i-ag tn urban poor, mostly children of 
the ininT'-’‘.ri" N . /id since 1900, was remarkably 

high. "ThL ^ IS,’ ^vrites, “that the immigrant 

children dropped out in great fall back on the 

customs and skills their famili-brought with them to 

. 1 »ji erica. 

.‘vT’cc.rdmg to Greer, immigrant children were dropping 
out in great numbers because the schools failed to piovude 
i v\’ith effective and nieaningful education. This failure 
was not accidental. Public schools were in the past, and 
are now, the creature.^ and the servants of the American 
class structure. The public schools were created by the 
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middle class to control, contain, and divert the lower classes; 
they exist to separate the successes aiid the failures along 
class lines. Public schools failed a great number of the 
children of the immigrants, Creer concludes, in order to 
feed them into the unskilled labor market. 

Greer accuses historians of education of perpetuating 
the “great legend** because^ they blindly accepted tiie no¬ 
tion that the i)iiblic schoui has a sacrosanct place in the 
“democratic rhetoric of the nation** and they have mis¬ 
taken the “rhetoric of good intentions for historical reality.** 
Among the misguided historians, Greer includes Oscar 
HancIIin, Lawre K( Creriin, and Henry Steele Coiniuager. 
He quotes with disapproval a statement by Cominager 
that “no other people ever demanded so much of its schools. 

. . . N )ne was ever so well ser\ed by its schools and its 
educators. ... To the schools w nt the inor euious respon¬ 
sibility of . . . inculcai'vvg democracy, materialism and equal- 
itarianism.*' 

The data on the dropout rates in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and Boston cited by Greer a., taken 
from school surveys made by different people using dif¬ 
ferent techni(pies and having different levels of conq c- 
'ence. More importantly, the figures cited do not supra)rt 
Greers c inclusion that the schools were particularly uiisuc- 
cessful with the immigrant children, because the statistics 
cit i make no differentiation beh'^een native-born children 
and/or the children of immigrants, or between the children 
of the poor rxid those of middle- or uppcr-cla.ss parents. 

It is .-ourse true that jnany children of the immi¬ 
grants drot ;ed. out from school at the age of 11 or 12. 
We have tesa'mony to that effect in the writings of J 
Addanis ai in the records of the various settlem it 
heirnes in New York, Bo.ston, and other cities. Some dropped 
out because of poor teachers and irrelevant curricula but 
it is wrong for Greer to suggest that the sole responsibil¬ 
ity for thc' dropouts was vcith the schools. Jane Addaiirs 
has testitie- from firsthand e.xoerience that many parents 
of the immigrants (‘onnt’cted Aith Hull House took their 
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children, mostly boys, out of school at an early ac^e so that 
they could supplement the family’s income by working in 
shops, or factories. Pressure for education or lack of it in 
the home of immigrants was often the decisive factor in 
whether or not a child stayed in school. Many Italian and 
Polish parents, for e.xample, distrusted the public school not 
because of lack of scholastic effectiveness but because they 
feared that the school experience would alienate their 
children from their families, homes, and traditions. There 
was a particular concern that the girls would succumb to 
more rela.xed sexual mores and ■ - shame to the families. 
The po\'erty with which th.^ unskilled Italian immigrants 
had to cope often forc(‘d them to take the boys out of 
school because their earnings were needed to provide for 
the large families. 

A detailed and carefully conducted surv^ey of dropouts 
in the f Chicago public schools and in the suburban schools 
in Cook Counc), Illinois, covering the 1973/74 school year, 
casts serious doubt on Greers assumption that the rate of 
dropouts is a reliable measure of he success or the fa. re 
of schools. The Cook County school surx'ey published in 
The Chicago Tribune, disclosed mat of 145,878 students 
enrolled during the 1973/74 school year in the Chicago 
p blic sch()( Is, 21,456 dropped out. Out of 159,976 stu¬ 
dents atttUKiirig schools in the Chicago suburbs, 5,279 
wore dropouts. An inquiry into the reasons for leaving 
school revealed that nuxst of the dropouts, both in the 
city and in the suburbs, left for “no appa.ent reason,” 
others left becc “of lack of interest," some left be¬ 
cause they wanted lo work, a relatively few were expelled, 
and only a small proportion left because of uninteresting 
curricula or poor teaching. There is little reason to be¬ 
lieve that the basic underlying reasons for the high rate or 
school dropouts in 1900 or 1910 or 1920 were different 
than they were in 1973. To base an indictment of public 
schools as having failed to pro\icle the children of the im¬ 
migrants with upward social mobility solely on the rate of 
dropouts does not seem to have much validity. 
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Immigrants and Public Education 
To be the curriculum of the public schools at the 
turn of the ntury, at the height of the immigration waves, 
was often irrelevant to the interests and the needs of the 
students. John Dewey often charged that schools pro- 
\'ided a poor preparation for success in life, but this was 
a general shortcoming from which all children and not only 
the children of the immigrants suffered. Many teachers were 
ineffec’ e and poorly prepared, but this, too, was the re¬ 
sult of the generally poor state of education and not a de¬ 
liberate arrangement, as Greer would have us believe, on 
the part of the middle classes to provide inadequate educa¬ 
tion for the children of the inmiigrants and of the poor. 
Generally, schools \\ "re not prepared to deal with the un¬ 
precedented influx of many tens of thousands of immigrant 
children. The problem was indeed of staggering propor¬ 
tions. In 1909, according to a report published by the U.S. 
Commission of Immigration, 57.8 percent of the pupils at¬ 
tending schools in thirty-sexen of the big cities were either 
foreign borr^ or were children of immigrants. In \ew York 
the percentage w as 71.5, and in Chicago 67.3. 

If the United States were to survive and if the needs, 
the demands, and the hopes of the immigrants for their 
children were to 1 e met, and at least partially fulfilled,, 
public schools had to perform the difficult task of assim¬ 
ilating or acculturating and adjusting these children to the 
.American environment, the American culture, and to the 
new society. The problem was complicated by the authori¬ 
tarian and inflexible character of most public schools at 
the tiu-n of the century. The following description of a 
public school in New York in 1893, written by Joseph 
Rice who visited schools in thirty-six citi( s. undoubtedly 
fits many other schools in big population centers: 

I'he typical New York City prim:' school is a hard un- 
sxanpathetic, mechanized drudgei. ' a)ol. a school into 
hicT the light of science has not yet entered. Its charac¬ 
teristic feature is in the severity of its discipline, a disci¬ 
pline of enforces 'lenee, immobility and mental passivity. 
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‘1 .10 primary reading is as a rule so poor tliat tlie children 
are scarcely able to recogiu/.e no' words at sight at the 
end of the second \'ear. E\’en the tliird year reading is 
miserable. 

As we shall see there were scht )I.s in New York City where 
the picture was brighter. 

Some teachers, hy no means all, had little sympathy 
for the alien immigrant children and were impatient to 
have them shed their “foreignne.ss” as .soon as possible. 
Oscar Handlin says in rhe Upr wted of such a teacher, 
“Casually she could twist the knife of ridicule in the sore¬ 
ness of their sensibilities; there was so rnucii in their ac¬ 
cents, appearance and manners that were open to 
mocker>'! On the other hand, as we .shall see, man\' 
teachers helped anci encviuraged al/a immigrant children 
far beyond the call of duty. 

Many thousands of immigrant children, Jewi.sh, Polish, 
Greek, Italian, Slo/ak, wtiose parents encouraged them to 
leam did well in the public schools. They learned English 
and went through ‘he elementary schools into colleges and 
became successful doctors, lawyers, engineers, and busi¬ 
nessmen. Mary Antin, who came to this country from 
Russia as a child with her Immigrant parents, wrote of her 
teachers in the pul.lic school in Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
with gratitude and affection. They encouraged her to be- 
c me a writer and her book of reininh:cences, The Promised 
Land, became a best-seller and went through thirty-four 
printings. About her entrance into the public school Antin 
wrote: 

'rhe apex of my civic pride and personal contentment 
was reached on toe bright September morning when 1 en¬ 
tered public school, 'rhe day I must always remeniher, 
e\en if 1 live to be so old lat 1 cannot tell m\ name . . . 
for I was led to the school room, with its sunshine and the 
teacher's cheery smile. . . . 

T ) Mary Antin and to many immigrant children as well 
as to many of the older immigrants, America was i liberat¬ 
ing experience, truly a land of promise and opportunit\ 

“Father himself,* Antin wrote, “conducted iis to the 
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school. He would not have delegated that mission to the 
President of the United States. He had awaited the day 
with impatience ecpial to mine, and the visions he saw as 
he hurried us o\er the sun-flecked pavements transcended 
all my dreams. Almost his first act on landing on American 
soil, three years before, had been his application for natur¬ 
alization. He had taken the remaining steps in the process 
with eager promptness, and (he earliest moment allow('d 
by law he became a citizen, of the United States.’' “The 
public school,” Mary Antin conclude'!, “has done iis best 
for us foreigners and for the c mtr}; ' he:.! it made us into 
good Americans” 

A. R. Dugrnore, a writer of some renown, visited in 
UK).'3 a public st'hool in New Yorl% where almost all stu¬ 
dents were children of inirnifirants and liked what he saw. 

“^rhe pupils are oi cliiferent nat onalities or race.s that 
have their .separate fjuarters in the iinmediate neighbor¬ 
hood. I’he majority of the pupils are Swedes, Austrians, 
Greeks, Russians, English, Irish, .Scotch, Welsh, Ruman¬ 
ians. Italians. Poles. Hungarians, Canadians, Annenians. 
Germans. Chinese, and a \ ery large number of Jews. 

'I’he most noticeable thing in the .school is the perfectly 
friendly equalitN' in which all these races mi.x; no prejud¬ 
ice is noticeable. ... It is a large task that schools of this 
kind are doing, taking the nev.. low -class foreign boys of 
man\’ nationalities and molding them into self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizens of the republic . . . thc.se boys 
and girls of foreign parentage readily catch the simp’ 
ideas of American ideas of independence and individuai 
work and with them, social progress. 

I’o Michael No\ ak on v e other hand, the story of the 
immigrants and of their e.xperiences in American schools 
is an unmitigated tale of woe, suffering, and discrimination. 
He wroh ecamtK in an article published in The Center 
Magazine: One of the greatest and most dramatic mi¬ 
grations of human h h*-ought more than thirty mil¬ 
lion immigrants to tfi. between 1874 and 192^1. De¬ 

spite the immense dramatic materials in\'olved in this mi¬ 
gration, only me major American film records it: Elia 
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Kazan’s America! America! That film ('iids with the arrival 
of the hero in America. The trapc and costh experience 
of Americanization has sctircely yet been touched. How 
inan\’ died; hov,- many were moralK' and ps\chologically 
destroyed; how many still carry the marks of changing 
their names, of ‘killing' their mother to igiie and renounc¬ 
ing their former identity, in order to become ‘new men’ 
and ‘new women,’ there are motifs of violence, self- 
mutilation, jo\', a:)d irony. The inner history of this migra¬ 
tion must come to be understood it we are ever to under¬ 
stand th aspirations and fears of some seventy million 
.‘Vmericans. ’ 

Was Americanization a joyous experience as Mary 
Antin saw it or was it a tragedy as Micha* ‘’oxak eval¬ 
uates it now'P Whose story are we to belit It sould 
seem that both views have some truth in them. No gener¬ 
alization about an immigration of 30 or 40 million people 
could withstand a rigorous testing because the evk’ 'nee is 
contradictory. For many immigrants the .' itiu exi)erience 
was true but for others Novak’s account conformed to 
reality. The experiences of several of the immigrant groups 
differed in accord-mce with their background and aspira¬ 
tions. W'hat was true for the Greeks was not necessarily 
true for the Serbs and the Croats There were some Jews 
who did not look upon America as the promised land 
and not all of them became socially and economically 
successful and not all Sloxaks, Poles, and Italians resented 
the melting process into the American cultural patterns. 
Some welcomed it and used it as an opportunity for ad¬ 
vancement and m;'n\ of them are grateful to America for 
absorbing and assimilating them. 

W’e hus'e said that public schools were generally of poor 
quality with low standards and antiquated curricula but it 
must a, .) be noted that the influx of immigrant children 
brought important reforms which greatly facilitated their 
education and the adjustment of their parents to the new 
environment. Elwood Cubberlry, had, as we have seen, 
little sympathy for the nmigrants but he advocated and 
supported special programs to teach immigrant children 
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English more effectixely. lie used his great influence for 
the establishment of exening schools for those immigrant 
adolescents xxho xxorked during the day. He stated, in 
Public Educdtion in the d Siafes, "Ex’ening eleinen- 

t:uy schools are chiefly usciui], states enforcing a good 
compulsory (‘flucation laxx’ in j'lox’icting the foreign bom 
xx ith the elements of Englisli t Li :ration and in preparing 
xx ould be x oters for citizenship.” 

Cubberlex also came olu or transforming the public 
schools into community centers serxing adults, in their oxxn 
neigiiborhoods, xxith a xariety of courses. “We see noxx,” 
he XX rote, that our schools must at once take on another 
nexx function, that of proxiding special classes and n;:'hl 
schools, on an adequate scale that xx ill induct the foreign 
born into the use of English as his common speei.h, .iiid 

prepare him for naturalization by training him hi the 

history and principles of our go-.emmeut-” In Veds 

of cities according to the records of the U.S. ■>.u 

Education, school hou.s s xxere made to functic' n- 

munty centers in the ex-enings and hundreds if .nds 

of immigrants took courses i i English, Anu’-ii.-'e tnrx-. 

and cix ics. 

School systems in large cities, including Nc'- Yoik City, 
Chicago, Boston, and manx others mtroducet’ ; .rm.s and 
educational innoxations xxhich greatly benen j the im¬ 
migrant children. Some of thesi reforms cr- > as a con¬ 
sequence of the general mood fo. reforms in the Progres- 
sixe Era. others xxere directly related to the efforts by lay 
and professional school leader;: to make the education of 
immigrant children more cffectixe. Critics of the public- 
schools and some of the rexisionist historians of educa¬ 
tion tend to tlisinis's these reforms and improxen'iCnts as 
part of the cras.s or ruthle.ss schemt' to “Americanize” 
the children of the immigrants and to force upon them the 
t-ores and xalues of the dominant .s(. :etx. This judgment 
sceiiis to be superficial and unfair. Of course, American¬ 
ization xx-as a cherished objectixe but the tremendous and 
many-faceted progress made by the public school systems 
in large cities in the period betxxeen 1890 and 1920 xx as 
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iniiniKrant and native children alike and to 
^t'neral society, as well. Fiirtheriiiore, many reforms 
had to do with the .‘kinericani/.ation efforts. They 

svere r^>|jjted larj^ely to a inor'' progressive and more hu- 
|iiane t.„„^^.^.ption of the role oi education and of schooling 
industrial and democratic society and resulted from 
^ ^^'hiinc concern for making schooling more effective for 
the (j^(,iisands of immigrant children. 

\ew York City, many school reforms were initiated 
1^' ^^illiain H. Maxsvell who became Superintendent of 
Schools in 1898. Max"vveirs interest in the education of 
’"iiiiikrant children may have stemmed, at least in part, 
the discrimination he himself .suffered after his ar- 
•"ival I'r.ited States from .Northern Ireland where he 

"as a teacher. Because he was a foreigner, he could not 
^ job for many years. After working for several years 
hewspaper man, he finally got a teaching position in 
jrookiyj^ ^jaxwell built many ne\s' sehools, especially in 
areas jrrent concentration of immigrants, including the 
Lowcf “Little Italy” around .VIulberr>- 

Street, .schools were equipped with 

•spac-i(i^jg playgrounds, libraries, and gymnasia. They served 
'n thev evenings as adult centers for adults. The school 
ciirrie^jj^jijj greatly expanded to include instruction in 
physical ^,J^lcation, science, health and hygiene, .sewing, 
^nd Wen in eticpiette and manners. Since 1909, Maxwell 
udde^J ^ string of vocational sehools which taught immi- 
grant.s jiative children carpentry, plumbing, and other 
skills. 

^ ^king note of the poverty in many immigrant slum 
areas Board of Education instituted free 

breakfjjj.j innch programs, lo make the food more 

palat^l^j^, j.pecial ethnic foods, like Je\\ish kosher meals 
Italian pasta dishes were served in the city’s Jewish 
^^alian areas. 

^^senteeisin and the dropout rate were very high in 
School^ where irnmigrant children abounded. It is indica- 
bve Of genuine concern for the education of the im- 
since 1903, seseral laws were promulgated 
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to extend the eoinpulsory attendance aj!;e limit and to 
coinlxit trnancx'. Most signiiicaiitly, special, so called “C 
classes, \sere or^tanized to provide intensixe instruction in 
English to older inumKfant children in order to enable 
them to enter regular classes in the shortest time. 

What happened in New York was larKeh’ duplicated 
in ('hicaJ^o, Philadelphia, Boston, and in smaller cities with 
iarjie concentrations ot immigrants. In Gary, Indiana, where 
Croats, Poles, Serbs, Bohemians, and Jews settled in large 
numbers because of the con-.'cntration of steel mills, the 
public schools were lieaded by William Wirt, one of the 
most authoritarian, irnaginatix e, innovative, and controversial 
educators in .America. W irt made no bones about his ob- 
jectixe of molding the children of the .immigrants into 
patriotic, virtuous, and hard-working .Americans. To ac- 
compli.sh this ohjectix e. he built in Gary many school build¬ 
ings which were the shoxx places ol school architecture in 
the* nation. Ciar\' schools had spltmdid gymnasia with large 
swimming pools and large auditoria ecpiipped with theatre 
stages and fine libraries. Regular public schools and the 
mans' vocational schools that were built under W irt s 
leadership were open in the esenings and thousands of 
children and parents used the sport facilities and .took ad¬ 
vantage of adult classes and lectures. In order to provide 
a closer link between school and home, teachers were re- 
(juired to make regular xisits to the homes of their pupils. 

W irt introduced a tweK e-month school program on a 
platoon basis. Students were in the schoolrooms only half 
a day and spent the rest of the da\' in vocational .shops 
and other work centers. The “Gary Plan" was widely imi¬ 
tated throughout the country. 

W irt was an outspoken adx'ocate of a rapid process of 
.Americani'/.ation of the immigrant children. He had little 
regard for the ethnic cultures of the immigrants. However, 
there is no record of a .significant opposition to Wirt on 
the issue of Americaiezation. On the contrary, Wirt seemed 
to have enjoyed a grea. measure of support from the 
parents, the press, the clergy, and from the Gary commun¬ 
ity at large, throughout his long tenure. Apparently, the 
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iiiuit^-rthnic city of CtUF)’ believed Chat their public schools 
\^’ere ^oocl for their children. 

Mary Ant in’s happy experience in the public schools 
was not iinicpu*. Another equall>‘ popular autobiography of 
an iiiuiii^aiit attests that some iinini^rants from eastern 
Europe looked u ith fa\*or on their melting experience. In 
192.3, the famous iinentor and professor of electro- 
mechanics at Ooluiubia Oni\'ersity, Michael Pupin, pub¬ 
lished his memoirs under th(* title, From Immigrant to 
Inventor. 'I’he book was widely acclaimed and went 
through twenty-fi\'e editions. It was bought and read until 
th(* late UMOs. Pupin immigrated to America from a Serb 
\'illa^e in 1874. at the a^e of nineteen. In a chapter en¬ 
titled ‘'rhe llard-ships of a Cireen Horn/’ Pupin describes 
the hardships he suffered in working on farms and fac¬ 
tories in Delaware and \ew Jerse\* and New York, but he 
also relates the many kindnesses he receixed from total 
strangers. When he Ciirolled at C>oluinbia College, while 
still a factor)' worker, his professors were kind, understand¬ 
ing. and \'er\' encouraging. He was soon elected class presi¬ 
dent. “But when .American college bo\'s . . . elected for 
class presidcMit’* he wrote, “the penniless son of a Serbian 
peasant xillage, becau.ve they admire his mental and 
phy.sical efforts to learn and to comply with Columbia’s 
traditions, one can rest assured that the spirit of American 
democrac)' was very much ali\'e in those college boys.‘’ 
Pupin “made it” and became a distingui.shed professor 
at C4)luml)ia. He, as he points out in his memoirs, re¬ 
tained his pride in the Serbian culture, language, and the 
Serbian Orthodox C’hurch. while enthusiastically cherishing 
his American citizenship. Michael Novak has testified that 
his “making it“ as a uni\‘ersit\* professor was a painful 
experience for him becau.se he felt compelled to give up 
the ties to his Slovak family and community. These con¬ 
tradictory accounts only affirm the fact that it is impos¬ 
sible and unwise to generalize about experiences of mil¬ 
lions of immigrants who came to the United States from 
many countries and many different cultural religious back¬ 
grounds. 
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Achnittoclly, American education was, at the turn of the 
2()th century, almost e.xclusi\'el\' dominated by men and 
women who belie\ed that one of the important tasks of the 
public schools was to help the children of immigrants to 
assimilate, as (jnickl\' and as painlessly as possible, into the 
common American culture. 

Cnbberley defined his objective in i hlic Education in 
the United States: 

Our task is to assiini.Iate or aiiialgaiiiate these people 
as part of the .\inerican race, and to implant in their 
chikircn, so far as can be done, the Anglo-Sa.xon concep¬ 
tion oi righteousness, law. order, and popular government, 
and to awaken in them res erence for our democratic insti¬ 
tutions and for those tilings which we as people liold to be 
of abiding wortli. 

Cominenting on thi;; quote from Cnbberley, Professor 
R'ldolph Y'ecoli of the Cnixersits' of Minnesota (in his testi- 
mon)' before the Pncinski Subcommittee) said: It is clear 
that Cnbberley wished not to Americanize, but to Anglo- 
Saconize the little immigrants.” Granted that the tone of 
sni eriority and the plea for indoctrination grates on our 
ears, one ought to a.sk whether the objectives as defined 
by Cnbberley were faulty. Was it not necessary to teach 
the thousands of children of Poks, Italians, Serbs, Croa¬ 
tian;, and Jews, whose parents, for good rea.son.s, con¬ 
sidered the law, the police, and all government officials in 
their countries of origin as tools of oppression and perse¬ 
cution, that law, police, and goxernmental authority were 
different in America? And was it not necessary to give them 
some understanding of the nature and the operation of the 
American democratic institution.s? 

The “Mainstream” American Culture 
And finally, was it desirable or even essential that the 
itninigrants and especially their children understand the 
culTiral values and mores of the main.streain American 
culture? This question poses a problem that must be dis¬ 
cussed at some length. What was the mainstream American 
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c‘ultur(‘ arouiul tlu* \(‘ar 1900.'' IVt'scnt-day spokcsnu'n tor 
the w hite ('thnie u;rou[) rider rather eontiMuptuousK' to that 
eiiltiirt* as W ASP or Aiie;lo‘Sax()n. But is it iiKh'ed true 
tliat tlu' irnmiurants who came to New York, ("hica^o, 
Boston, and Los Angeles at tl. turn of tlu* century en- 
counter'd the Luiitan ("ahiiiistie idhie and culture that 
inak(' \o\ ak so unha|)p\-:^ 

rhere are tew studiis ot American culture and .Ameri¬ 
can national character. Tlu' best research in that area was 
doiu* b\ tlie late BerkeUw historian, Da\id Potter. In his 
book, Pro/;/(' o/ Plenty: Economic Ahund(mcc and the 
Amcri(vn C'haractcr^ published in 19.34, Potter suggested 
that rclati\ t‘ economic prusperit\’ accounts for American 
traits like inobilit\, a^^res.si\cness, and an attinit\' tor 
competition. In a later essa>, Potter assiTted that both the 
American culture and .American character are rooted in 
the immi^ran* origin of the .American people. 41ie only 
people in .America who an* triu* AiiuTicans, Potter af- 
tirmed, are the Indians; all other Americans are inimi- 
'remts. Americans, in time, became united b\’ important 
charactiTistics and common \ ahies. W ithout these common 
commitiiUMits and common respect for certain (jualities of 
cliaracter, customs, and \’ahies, there could ne\er have 
bi'en an .American nationality. 

It is partly for this rea.son that Americans, although cone 
mitti'd to the principle o! freedoui of thought, ha\e iuwit- 
tlu'Iess placed such a hea\y emphasis ujxjn thi* obligation 
to aca‘pt certain undefined tenets o^ “Ainericanisiu.** 

*rhis profound obser\'i,rion ina\' help explain the fear that 
L^ripped many natiM* Americans when confronted with 
hu^i' immigration waves of millions of foreigners, rhey 
simply w (Ti‘ not sure that .America w’as yet a united na¬ 
tion, bound b\' common \alucs and able to withstand the 
intliiimce of ma.sses of people with different cultTiral \alues 
and mores. 4'hc\s. what appeared to the iiumiji^rants as 
An^lo-Saxon arro^anci' and a sense of superiority may 
ha\e been in fact tlu' manifi'stations of a feeliiiLz; of in- 
si‘curit\ by a nation .still in its formativ e state. 

d'he antipathv' and the ridicule that confronted some of 
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tlu' imrnij^rants in tlio I iiitecl States oii^ht to he put in 
perspecti\'e by a comparison with the contemporary atti¬ 
tude of nati\e populations in other countries toward aliens 
in their midst. In the last tew decades, we ha\e seen the 
law-abiding' people of Cireat Britain in a s’eritable turmoil 
over the immijiration of a few hunclred thousand est 
Indians and Pakistanis. Powerful xoices warned that con¬ 
tinued immigration would undermine the English society 
and subxert its values and institutions. Public opinion 
finally forced the British government to severely limit 
immigration. The law passed in Parliament bad the over¬ 
whelming' support of both major i)arties, the Conserx’atix'es 
and the Socialist Labor Party. 

The 800,000 Algerians in h"ranee, most of whom came 
there after World ^^■ar II, have yet to be accepted by the 
Erench jx'ojjle. d'hey are harassed, ridiculed, and perse- 
cut'.'d by the police and by lar^e segments of the popula¬ 
tion. I'he several hundred thousands of Yut'o.slavs, Italians, 
and Piirks who are imi)orted to \\ est German\’ as tempor¬ 
ary workers for jobs the Germans do not wish to do, are 
held in ojH'n conteinjit by the German ixjjmlation. In 
man\' German cities, the immit'rants are often jeered at 
and e\en beaten by hostile mobs. German political leaders 
vie with each other in declaring that the in^re.ss of immi¬ 
grants must stop. Immigrant laborers in ci\ili/ed Holland 
and Belgium find themselves in a .similar jjredicament. No 
goxernment in the Euroj^ean Common Market countries 
would (hire to allow many of the.se foreigners to become 
jierinanent residents. Contrasted with this situation in the 
enlightened I97()s, the record of America on the immigra¬ 
tion issue looks (juite good. 

What culture confronted the immigrants on the Ameri¬ 
can soil? Obserxers of the American scene, both foreign 
and native, who travelled e.xtensixely in the United States 
iKwer i)ercei\ed the American mainstream culture as it 
ai)i)ears to Nox'ak or Greelex". lhe\' did not see it as an 
Anglo-Sa.xon or British-American culture. On the contrary, 
they all saw in it uniquely American features closely tied 
to the American experience in a new, vast countrv. Alexis 
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de Tocciiic'.-illc, the brilliant French aristocrat, observed in 
I8;36 that for the Americans “Liberty is not the chief ob¬ 
ject of their desires, equality is their idol. 'I'hey make rapid 
and sudden efforts to obtain liberty, ... but nothing can 
satisfy them without ecjuality, and they would rather perish 
than lose it.” English writers Harriett Martineau and 
Charles Dickens, who traveled extensively in the United 
States, found little Anglo-Saxon or British in the charac¬ 
ter or the behavior of the Americans. In fact, Dickens 
heartih' disliked almost everything he saw in America, 
especially its crude, impatient, and aggressive people, 
bent on preaching and practicing equalitarianism. 

Frederick Jackson Turner concluded in his famous 1893 
essay, “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History," that .America’s national character and culture 
owed much less to the English heritage than to the con¬ 
ditions of living on the frontier. According to Turner, life 
on the frontier, which gradually shifted from the Eastern 
Seaboard to the Far West, forced Americans to be self- 
reliant, inventive, practical, aggressive, and mobile indi¬ 
vidualists. There was no other way for them to carve out 
a civilization from a wilderness in a hostile environment. 
'Furner declared. 

The American intellect owes its .striking characteristics to 
the frontier. That coarseness and strength, combined with 
acuteness and acciuisitiveness; that practical turn of mind, 
(piick to find expedients . . . that restless nerv'ous energ>’; 
that dominant individualism . . • these are traits of the 
frontier f'- t’-aits called out elsewhere Oecausc of the ex¬ 
istence oi’s h . ntier. 

Americans w t ■ h lividualists, as Turner saw them, but 
they were al; : ormists, as de Tocqueville observed. 
In modern te ; o cd by David Riesman in The Lonely 
Crowd, Amer*-ans are either “inner-directed ’ or “other- 
directed.” U-sing the frontier experience as a frame of 
reference, there is no contradiction between these two 
characteristics. Americans in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries were mostly" self-employed, living in rela¬ 
tive physical isolation, but they needed the help of their 
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neij'hhor.s in the face of natural disaster or hostile Indians. 
No wonder, then, that Americans are today both indi¬ 
vidualists and enthusiastic joiners of clubs and orjuani/a- 
tions. 

d he discussion of the natis’c American cnlture and of 
the .American national character, as' it was already formed 
by the time of the Great Migration, is pertinent to a con¬ 
sideration of the relationship between the native Ameri¬ 
can society and the immigrants and to the role of the 
schools in educating the children of the immigrants. It 
would seem that the mainstream culture that confronted 
the immigrants was not the Puritan, Anglo-Saxon culture 
but an already melted American culture. The immigr.ants 
found an .American nation that exhibited and cherished 
character traits and values forged by the frontier experi¬ 
ence on the American .soil. As Daniel Boorstin has showm 
in his works on American social history, American political 
in.stitiitions. the schools, and the courts were mainly the 
product of American experience, not imported from Eng¬ 
land or from Europe, but pragmatically formed to answer 
the needs of Americans in their u.-rw land. No wonder, 
then, that many immigrants found this new American cul¬ 
ture so attractive and were eager to imitate and intemal- 
i'/.e the commonly cherished traits of the American char¬ 
acter. 

In this light, the special lose shown by the immigrants 
for American history and their worship of Washington and 
Lincoln become readil\' understandable. The present-day 
writers on ethnicit\ and the immigrant experience do 
\iolence to historical truth when they write about coercive 
efforts to mold the immigrants to conform to an Anglo- 
Saxon culture, which in fact the immigrants did not con¬ 
front because it did not exist. 

To be sure, the process of assimilating the immigrants 
and their children to the American culture was often crude 
and insen.sitive. Members of the American education es¬ 
tablishment and the school superintendents in the big 
cities, most of them of English stock, perceived it to be 
their duty to make the public schools the most efficient 
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instrunients for transmission of American culture to native 
‘Old iiTiini^rant children alike. All were to be taught to 
‘iC'cept the American system of values and ideas. Educa¬ 
tion for living in the American democratic society %\‘as the 
8oaI of schooling, with the clear implication that that 
^ociet\' \'*as far superior to the mode of living so dear to 
the hearts of most imirigrant parents. Most educators and 
teachers profoundly believed in the sacred mission of 
‘Americanization and had an abiding faith in the abilit>' of 
the American environment and of Amencan education to 
transform human nature. I'he “refuse of Europe’’ was to 
he bettered and ennobled by the infusion of American 
Values and i leas. 

Granting that the “Americanization” of hundreds of 
thousands of children of immigrants was often a painful 
^'•Xperience, the fact is that it was eminently successful, 
t^ven more important, it was necv.^.sary if a “nation of im- 
*nigrants” was to remain a nation with a common culture. 
Public schools were the basic workshop of American de- 
^Uocracy where ethnic and religious differences were de* 
^miphasized, where children of many races began to look 
upon themseKes as Americans, and where they learned to 
hve together and to take advantage of the opportunities 
uf American freedom. Handlin, in Immigration as a Factor 
hi American Huitory, chastises some of the teachers for 
ignoring ethnic sen.sibilities, but he emphasizes the role of 
^he schools in providing the opportunity for upward mo¬ 
bility for the immigrants. However, Peter Schrag, in The 
Decline of the WASP, complains that the immigrants had 
1^0 pay a price for their advancement. “If you wanted to 
advance,” he says, “you paid a price, changed your name, 
junked your accent, named your children Lynn and Shelley, 
und you didn’t mind their growing contempt for your 
ethnicity.” All this is true, but millions of ethnics did not 
uiind paying the price of admission to American society. 
Many paid it with joy and gratitude. 

Jew ish grandparents and parents had an abiding love 
for the public schools because they opened new' oppor¬ 
tunities for their children. The American public school, in 
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which there were no compulsory religious prayers and 
where Jewish children were not an isolated and despised 
minority, was incomparably better th;m the schools in 
Poland, Russia, Serbia, llnn^ary, or Slovenia. 'I'he .short¬ 
ening of lonH. nnprononnceable names, which were 
oriyinalh' imposed on Jewish lamilies !)y hostile Russian 
county clerks, and the .substitution ol buHh.sh tor Yiddish, 
was, in most cases readily accepted. 

Most Jewish parents welcomed every outward exidence 
that their children were becoming .Americani/ed. A child 
who asked tor a baseball, a bat, and a ybive brought 
smiles ot pride and tears ot joy to the eyes of his parents. 
It was a siKii that he was becominj>; a "real” American. 
Surely, the rapid assimilation of the young, their abandon¬ 
ment of religions practices, the unwillingness to attend 
Yiddish or Hebrew afternoon schools, was painful to some 
parents, especially tho.se who were orthodox. On balance, 
however, mo.st Jews leantcd to pay the price of admission 
to the dominant societx’. 'I'hey thought the price to be a 
reasonable one for the opportunity to live in a country 
where freedom and ecpiality, while not nnix’ersally practiced, 
were deeply ingrained constitutional principles. 

The same was undoubtedly true of millions of Germans 
and Scandinavians and, with some exceptions, of millions 
of Poles. Italians, Irish, and other immigrants who e.scaped 
from foreign or domestic oppression and from abject con¬ 
ditions of poxerty. For the children of immigrants, the 
education they receixed in tlv* public schools represented 
the gate to opportunity. The public schools and the uni¬ 
versities fulfilled their a.ssigned roles more than adequately. 
Those ethnic leaders xvho today deride the record of the 
public .schools ought to remember that their parents and 
grandparents xalued the public schools as one of the most 
impc/rtant .American institutions and demanded, often by 
the n.sc' of corporal piinishmt“nt, obediemee and respect for 
the teachers. 

A balanced a.ssessment ot the record of the public 
schools xvill also have to include the recognition of the 
fact that it xxas precisely one of the values in the WASP 
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etiiic that affirmed the freedom of the immigrant groups 
to practice their faith and to adhere to their values, d'his 
basic princii)Ie in the American Creed made the preserva¬ 
tion of ethnic differences po.ssible. To su^^est, as Professor 
Cecoli did, that Americani/ation was similar to the ruthless 
attempt to Cerniani/e the Poles, an attempt bolstered by 
laws and governmental regulations, is a distortion of the 
record of history. According to Oscar Handlin, 

Americani/ation did not make all groups alike or destroy 
their ethnic (luality. Not only did traditions retain their 
strength but the very conditions of co-existence in a plural¬ 
istic societ>* created the assumption that each man would 
adhere to the htith of his fathers. 

Many groups in the American society were unwilling to 
pay the price and did not want to “make it” on WASP 
terms, but they suffered no great misfortune, and still 
thrive. One million Cajuns in Louisiana still speak some 
French and adhere to their own cultural mores, and yet 
they can boast of their growing economic and political 
power. In 1971, a French-speaking Cajun was elected 
governor of the state. The same is true of the Chinese- 
Aniericans, the Amish, the Hassidim in Brooklyn, and 
others. Of course, thes? groups preserved their separate 
identity by imposing upon themselves a large degree of 
isolation from the general society, "Ihis is a price that 
many other immigrant groups were unwilling to pay. 

On the whole, however, the process of assimilation of the 
large ethnic groups, the Irish, the Poles, the Jews, and the 
Italians, has been quite successful. In spite of what the 
ethnic leaders tell us, the melting pot is neither a dead 
myth nor a failure. In fact, that theory worked remarkably 
well, on the whole. It is estimated that the United States 
between the years 1880 and 1920, absorbed about 40 mil¬ 
lion immigrants, mainly from Ireland, Scandinavia, Ger¬ 
many, and central and southern Europe. Millions of chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren of these former Irishmen, Germans, 
Swedes, Poles, Italians, and others have indeed “melted.** 
They consider themselves, and are considered by others, 
as ‘ just Americans.** Some of them cut the ties to their 
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otlinic groups in order t(' ach ancc eoonoinif.alh' and so- 
ciall) in tlie dominant society, hut nian>’ were attracted by 
the rich American culture and heritage and felt no need to 
cherish old memories and loyalties. The descendants of 
Americans who came to the ' 'nited States from colonial 
times and onward, and the descendants of the hundreds 
and thousands of pioneer.; who settled the Western frontier 
areas have also, with some e.xceptions, shed any ties they 
had with their respect?'e ethnic communities. The heroes 
of the conquest of the West, Daniel Boone, Da\'id Bridger, 
W>att Earp, Judge Bean, Matt Dillon were Americans who 
forgot or disregarded their ethnic origins. Accurate figures 
on white ethnic communities in the United States are hard 
to come by, t)ut even if we accejjt th e.xaggerated figure 
of 40 million white ethnics, and add to it 20 million blacks 
and 10 million Spanish-Americans, that .still leaves over 
150 million people in America who have no particular 
ethnic affiliation. 

In addition, there is an infinite variety of modes of 
identification of those who do have some ethnic loyalties. 
An ethnic 'dentification scale may start with a young mar¬ 
ried couple whose parents were bom in Germany and who 
do not speak German, belong to no German-American or¬ 
ganization but like “sauerbraten,” to Meir Kahane of the 
Jewish Defense League, who has despaired of the American 
society and urges a mass exodus of Jews from the United 
States to Israel. The varieties of ethnic identification be¬ 
tween those two e.xtremes cannot even be catalogued. 

Jews in America are American Jews; Italians are 
American Italians; and Poles are American Poles. The 
same is true of other white ethnic groups. The “American” 
component is not easy to define, but ethnically conscious 
Americans seem to be quite clear about their American¬ 
ism. They often make the point that loyalty to their ethnic 
group made them better and prouder Americans. 

The public schools, the evening schools, and the. settle¬ 
ment houses played an important role in the absorption 
of the millions of immigrants. Gunnar Myrdal, the .Swedish 
sociologist, has devoted many years to the study of the 
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American s()cict\‘. In a recent article* in The Center Mafia- 
zine, he made this sound ()l> - r\ ation on the role of the 
public schools in the period of large-scale immigration: 

Throughout this lonj^t pt’riotl, the iniinigraiits came al¬ 
most entireK' from the lower social and economic strata in 
their home countries. All liad to start from the bottom and 
work thenisel\t‘s up, a process aided h\' the public school 
sNSteni. which, uith all its deh‘cts. was a relatiwly efficient 
v'cliicle for social mobilit\ . e\-en it if took a geiU‘ration or 
two to cliiiiO the* ladder. 
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